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laiverse. 

' is probable that e^r 7 man who has given the 
=Ualle8t-<mnsideration to the subjeat'of war has 
beeiEt^^&tly ^pressed by certain curidus anomalies. 
He found" %hat armies have, before battle, conr 
stantly\rayed tc| the -Almighty for support, that many 
generals^ve asJrib^ their victories to the assistance, 
while otherVJi^e attributgd their defeats 4o the dis- 
• pleasure, of a divi-ne power. Cromwell, a notable 
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case in point, invariably, with tremendous 

claimed the protection of the Almighty, asserting that 

Tas not the arm of iesh, but the Sptnt of God 
which enabled him to triumph over 
those of his country and of heaven. An , J 
late we have seen the Japanese generals and admirals 
refuse to accept the credit for their «‘ones lay la^ 

and s^ ascribing ? J “ 
and the assistance or Heaven. r>ui. 
war win not fail to have noticed *»*. “ 

well as allrfJther successful leaders who have 
their victories to Providence, by no means pu eir 
whole trust in divine assistance, by no means dis- 
regarded the value of a worldly weapon ; on the 
contrary, they have displayed the utmost solicitude 
in the construction and temper of that weapon. But 
why, the student asks himself, why, if the cause is 
just, should it be necessary to fight at all . The 
enemy can be destroyed, if Providence wills, as was 
Sennacherib’s army, by the breath of the angel of the 
Lord ; whereas, if Provideijce wishes to destroy you, 
nothing you can do will avail to avert disaster. And, 

then there comes Napoleon’s answer: “God marches 

with big Ifettolions”; as well as the proverb: “Provi- 
dence helps tlfbse who help themselves.” The student 
semembers that proverbs are the outcome of many 
centuries — possibly thousands of years— of experi- 
ence ; and, if he be of an iiy^uii^ig turn of bind, he 
will soone» or later seek for_ the truth in the pages of 
history or in the annals of war. He will djlcover that 
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I , there is such a^thing as the science of tactics, or the 

j application of force on the battlefield, and of strategy, 

or the preparation and application of force in the theatre 
of war, which, on many occasions at least, exercised, 
apparently, a decisive effect on the battlefield. Which 
of these theories is true.^ Is Napoleon correct — is 
it the case that the divine power marcjies with the 
big battalions, with the more skilful ? Or is it that 
virtue alone is the force which wins victories ? 
Or is it, again, the case that Providence sometimes, 
or perhaps alwlys, stands aloof and paya no atten- 
tion to the petty and sordid squabbles of mankind ? 
If the first or last of these be correct, then it is 
evident that armaments are necessary ; whereas if 
the second be true, all armaments are evidently not 
only useless and wasteful extravagance, but positive 
wickedness. 

It is clearly a point of great importance, to English- 
men especially ; for, as is very well known, there are 
many people in Great Britain who believe that, if the 
nation displays virtue in, its dealings with its neigh- 
bours, the Almighty will protect it from all harm. 
Many go further, and maintain — and their ccmtention 
is quite logical — that war in the abstract 'is wicked, 
and that the employment of ’force, or ?:ompuIsion in 
any form, is criminal. Yet, again, many who hold 
this belief refuse, h^er-theless, to follow the train of 
argument to its lo^cal conclusion. Providence may 
surely be 'trusted to guard 'the righteous man ; and a 
police force, also, i3 both wicked, and unnecessary ? 
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No, comes the answer ; for, unfortjinatel7, human 
nature is in its very essence wicked ; and men of 
criminal tendencies must be suppressed by force in 
the interests of the community. Then, are there never 
nations with criminal tendencies ? Should not a 
virtuous nation, like a virtuous man, take steps to 
guard itself? 

There is, again, another section of the community 
which considers that though virtue must in the end 
prosper, that yet the ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable, tiat the wicked are sometiriles permitted to 
triumph, that modern man, living in a world in which 
self-seeking and lack of scruple are not entirely 
unknown, must adopt measures to safeguard himself 
and his possessions by means of a police force, and 
that nations must act in a similar manner. These 
deny the justice of an aggressive war, but admit the 
justification for a defensive one. 

There are yet others — though in Great Britain 
these are in a minority — who boldly assert that fraud 
and force dominate humanj^ty, and that the wicked 
and unscrupulous usually triumph. These are inclijied 
to laugh at national scruples. They point out that 
every naticJn .which goes to war claims to have the 
right of it, and that controveusy rages over the rights 
and wrongs of it sometimes for centtiries after the 
war has terminated. These .will ‘cry out, first win 
your war, and then discuss tl;e etffics of it. 

Can this# point not be de,termined ’bythe study of 
history ? Is it impossible to discovea the iRstances in 
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which a virtuoHs nation was clearly protected by the 
Almighty, and those in which the wicked nations were 
struck down by a justly incensed Providence ? Or, 
if the application of forc^ be the chief factor, will it 
not become apparent from the study of history ? 
History is a vast storehouse of authenticated facts, 
which can be collected and marshalled, and from 
which inferences may be drawn. ^ Are we not then 
justified in an attempt to arrive at some solution of 
this momentous problem ? We Englishmen are, 
indeed, driven *to make the attempt if we desire to 
seek the solution of the problem of defence in a 
scientific manner. For, under present circumstances, 
the nation is, broadly speaking, divided into four 
parties in time of war ; the very few who fight ; those 
who urge that the war should be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigour ; those who weep and wring their 
hands, or even assist the enemy ; and the great mass 
of the people, who consider that their duty is limited 
to a spirit of aloofness, that, having paid their gate- 
money in the shape of salaries to sailors and soldiers, 
they have the right to applaud or criticise according as 
the few fighting men of the nation display, courage 
and ability, or the reverse, *'-* 

Is it not the case, moreover, that even soldiers — 
and, possibly, sailors too — are still apt to regard war 
as of the nature of a pa'stime, a thing at which medals 
and promotion. may be won, and not at all as a serious 
crisis in the.' career of a. ■nation — a crisis Vhich may 
result iti defeat,' to T>e followed, perhaps, by the utter 
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miseiy of the whole people ? Ge^ieral Von der 
GoltZj in his Nation in Arms, writes that “a true 
comprehension of the nature of war does not con- 
tribute least of all to martial efficiency of a 
nation.” 

We shall surely do wisely, then, to glance through 
the history o/ the lives of the nations, and to form a 
true conception, if^it be possible, of the nature of 
war. Let us, in the first instance, ask ourselves a 
definite question, and endeavour to .ascertain the 
extent to wiiich force affects the life of a nation. 

The Israelites, having settled in Palestine, were at 
constant war with their neighbours. A nation of 
warriors, they, under the leadership of Joshua and 
David, struck down and subjugated the surrounding 
tribes. They rose rapidly to power, entered into 
league with the Phoenicians, and became great in 
commerce as they had been great in war. Under 
Solomon their riches were proverbial, but the people 
were heavily taxed to support the magnificence of the 
king. At the death of Soiomon they appealed to 
Rehoboam, his ^successor, for a reduction of taxation. 
He refused,. sayiftg, “ My father chastised you with 
whips, but*i**will chastise you with scorpions.” A 
portion of the* nation thereupon seceded ; • dissension 
and discord replaced unity of purpose ; and the nation, 
engaged in its internal conflicts,” 'neglected to watch 
its neighbours. The Assyriwis, a yraplike nation on 
its border#, came down aad carded off .ten tribes 
into captivity. Soane four centurfes Ihter ^e. remain- 
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ing two tribes „were subjugated, and the Israelites 
ceased to exist as an independent nation. They were 
destroyed by force. 

The Assyrians thereafter conquered the whole of 
Palestine, and quickly became the dominant power in 
the known world. A successful rebellion of the 
Babylonians, who inhabited a province of the Assyrian 
empire, wrested the supreme power from" the hands of 
the Assyrians, and the Assyrian fempire became the 
vast and powerful Babylonian Empire. It had now no 
enemy to fear, for it was at peace with its jjeighbours, 
the Lydians^ in Asia Minor, while the barbarous 
Medes and Persians were at war with one another. 
The warrior class appears to have fallen under the 
domination of the priesthood ; and from having been, 
formerly, a nation of warriors, the community de- 
veloped into a nation of civilians. 

It was at this time that the Persians, under Cyrus, 
finally defeated the Medes ; and the two nations were 
amalgamated into one great military nation. The 
Babylonians and Lydiang became frightened, and they 
fowned an alliance against the Persians in which 
Egypt was included. The Babylonians and Egyptians 
were not ready, however, and the Lydiatt.s*co*mmenced 
the war single-handed.. They were defeated, and their 
country was' invaded and conquered. Meanwhile 
the Babylonians "fortified their capital. But a few 
years later Cyrus ‘attac|;ed them ; a great battle was 
fought outside the waljs' of Babylon, is. which the 
Babylonians were defeated ; the city was captured and 
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destroyed. Egypt was, in its turn, ^ conquered, and 
the boundaries of the Persian Empire were gradually 
extended from the Indus to the Mediterranean. 

The Persians appear to have passed through the 
same process of evolution as the Babylonians and 
Egyptians before them — they ceased to be a warrior 
nation, and became enervated by luxury. Failing to 
conquer the' Greeks, who at that time were a vigorous 
and warlike people^ they themselves were conquered, 
and the vast empire collapsed. 

Shortly ^before the destruction of* the Persian 
Empire, the Athenians had risen to power as an 
empire of the Eastern Mediterranean. Their strength 
was based on the sea, and they regarded themselves 
as the Mistress of the Seas. At the time of their 
rise they had been a warrior nation, in which every 
man was liable to fight for his country. But their 
great statesman and orator, Pericles, seeing “war 
lowering from the Peloponnesus,” thought it a fit 
time to discard the principle of universal liability to 
carry arms in favour of a jnerccnary system. He 
gained great popularity thereby ; but his prophecy 
proved correct, aad war shortly afterwards broke out 
with the ^pajfians. The latter were a nation of land 
warriors with an insignificant, fleet. • The Athenians 
decided to confine their operations to' the sea, and 
to the conquest of colonies. .They fortified Athens, 
together with a covered wa;^ from the city ’ to the 
harbour. The Spartan fleet^ was quickly driven into 
its harbours ; the Spartan armies,* ho-wevei", marched 
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overland to tha neighbourhood of Athens, and drove 
the Athenian country inhabitants inside the walls of 
the city, closely blockading it on the land side. The 
Athenians conquered many colonies, and carried out 
some successful raids into Spartan territory ; but they 
made no serious attempt to face the Spartan armies on 
land, or to strike a blow at Sparta itself. Overcrowded 
in their city, they were suddenly stricken by a terrible 
plague. The war, as was often the case in those days, 
continued for many years. The Athenians firmly 
established theh’ power on the sea ; and, finally, under- 
took the invasion of Sicily in place of striking at 
Sparta. The great invasion failed disastrously ; the 
power of the Athenians was sadly reduced, and the 
Spartans again entered upon a struggle at sea. One 
Spartan fleet was captured, another defeated ; but at 
last the Athenian fleet, resting secure in its over- 
confidence, was surprised and destroyed by the newly 
formed Spartan fleet. Athens, blockaded both by sea 
and land, was quickly starved into submission and 
forced to surrender, • 

JThe Spartans themselves were destroyed by the 
Thebans ; the Thebans by Alexander the Great, 
thirty thousand of them being sold int«.slavery. 

The Phoenicians, a peaceful natioif of merchants, 
had entered into league with all the great empires-*- 
the Egyptians, Isfatrlites, Assyrians, Persians — -succes- 
sively ; but, ip ppite gf their careful avoidance of 
war, their, cities were taken, and their pflwer utterly 
destroyed *by Alexander the Gre§.t, to whose designs 
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against Persia the commerce and contri^d of the Eastern 
Mediterranean were essential. The Carthaginians, an 
offshoot of the Phoenicians, a civilian people, and 
Rulers of the Seas, were ^Jestroyed by the Romans, 
a nation of land warriors. 

But, it may be remarked, these were pagan nations ; 
things have b^een different since the advent of Christi- 
anity. 

The Romans themselves, a nation of Christians, 
when enervated by luxury, were destroyed by bar- 
barians. l*he Byzantines were reduced to impotence 
by their co-religionists, the Venetians an^ Crusaders, 
and were finally destroyed by the Turks. 

It has been said of the Venetians that they suc- 
cumbed to other causes than force, though they were 
finally destroyed by force. They primarily rose to 
prominence, and became the great commercial and 
maritime power of the Mediterranean, by the defeat 
of the Genoese. By force or fraud they obtained 
large territories from the Byzantines ; and for the 
assistance they afforded to the Crusaders they were 
appointed “Rulers of the Sea for ever” by «the 
Pope, ynfortunately the Turks did not believe in 
the Pope, ’and, after a prolonged struggle, they 
wrested the command of the Mediterranean from the 
Venetians. Meanwhile, the discovery of America and 
the Cape route to the East transferred the bulk of the 
commerce of the world from Venice to Spain and 
Holland. "But, nevertheless, the Venetians still pos- 
sessed vast riches ; iheir wealth, ahd the luxury of the 
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upper classes, wire proverbial ; they were by no means 
ruined by the loss of their commerce. They could 
still afford to maintain mercenary armies, though not 
in sufficient numbers to withstand their numerous 
enemies. Their territories on the mainland were 
consequently conquered from them, and their bound- 
aries were gradually pushed back to th.e immediate 
neighbourhood of Venice itself. Their power was 
reduced to insignificance, and, finally, their city was 
taken without fighting by Napoleon, and their most 
treasured possessions removed to France. "When too 
late, the lower classes made an effort to resist the 
French invaders, but, needless to say, without success. 

The Poles, the upper classes enervated by luxury, 
and the whole nation rendered helpless by the discord 
and intrigue of the nobility, were partitioned by the 
neighbouring nations. The lower classes, when too 
late, fought bravely for their independence, but with- 
out success. The Poles still make spasmodic efforts 
to recover their nationality, but the slightest signs of 
a true national resurrection will assuredly be stamped 
out on the instant by Germany. 

Though the Spaniards are by no*means ^ extinct 
nation, yet they were, at one time, in the period of 
the Hapsburg supremacy, the dominant power in 
Europe. It will be well, therefore, to inquire briefly 
into the causes wKich have led to their downfall from 
their high estate.. ' • _ 

With the ’discovery of*America and the'Cape route 
to the the ccffnmerce of the world, as we have 
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seen, flowed into Spain and Hollaifd, which latter 
country was, at that time, a dependency of the 
Spanish crown. With the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru, the vast wealth of tliose countries in the shape 
of treasure was brought to Spain, while the merchants 
of the Netherlands were regarded both by Charles V 
and Philip IJ as an unfailing source of wealth. The 
Spaniards thus suddenly became the richest nation of 
the day. But the commercial communities of the 
Netherlands rose in rebellion against the extortions of 
Spain, and^of the vast ecclesiastical organisation which 
had been established by the Church, and which 
dominated every corner of the country. 

A prolonged struggle ensued, in which the Nether- 
landers established their power on the sea-coast of 
the present Holland, while the Spaniards retained 
control of the interior and of the coast of Belgium. 
The Spanish efforts to suppress the rebellion on the 
north-west coast proved unsuccessful, owing chiefly to 
the constant support which the rebels received from 
the British Islands. The Spsmiards were thus obliged 
to undertake the conquest of the latter country^ if 
they wopld confirm their hold on the Netherlands. 
The attempt-nvas, however, frustrated by the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. * Thereafter the victors, 
the English and Dutch, interrupted the oversea com- 
munications between Spain and he'f American colonies ; 
and, gradually establishing their power on the sea, 
finally severed those communications, an"d cut off the 
oversea resources of the Spanish flatibn. ■; 
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In the Thirtyi Years War, and the gradual rise of 
the French power, the overland communications 
between Spain and the Netherlands were similarly- 
severed. The loss of these communications, both 
oversea and overland, resulted in the loss of the 
Netherlands and the practical secession of the colonies. 
At one stroke the sources of wealth were thus lost. 

The Spaniards had, however, emploj'ed mercen- 
aries ; while the Spanish people, finding that wealth 
was to be more easily obtained from their outlying 
possessions thaif by hard work, had pracljcally dis- 
carded all manufactures and industries, leaving these 
pursuits to the Moors, or Mohammedans, in the 
country. The wealthy classes, moreover, regarded 
work as beneath them, and lived in extraordinary 
magnificence and luxury. It was at this juncture, in 
the seventeenth century, just when Spain required all 
her resources to enable her to meet the challenge of 
the powerful French nation, that her fanatical king, 
Philip III, drove the whole Moorish population out of 
Spain, Spain, weakeneci and almost helpless, was 
promptly attacked by France, and her remaining pos- 
sessions, north of the Pyrenees and* in the Nether- 
lands, were conquered from her. It has bserit estimated 
that, at this period, from one cause and another, the 
Spaniards lost some eight millions of their population; 
Torn by discord and*disBension, without working men 
or fighting men, th'feir cqjonies either seceded or were 
wrested from them by flie British, they dropped 
rapidly to the level* of a third-rate power, and sank 
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into a state of lethargy, from which thry only awakened 
by the irruption of Napoleon with his hordes of 
Frenchmen. 

Enough examples have perhaps been given to 
show that it is force, pure and simple, which decides 
whether a nation shall continue to exist ; it is by 
defeat in war, which seems to follow inevitably on 
decadence, tnat a nation comes by its death. If 
further examples are required they are to be found in 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards ; 
and in the destruction of the Red "Indian races of 
North America, and of the aboriginal races of 
Australia, by the European colonists. 

The Spartans would appear to have been the single 
instance of a nation which was destroyed in spite of 
its military efficiency ; but the numbers of their men, 
which were limited by the law of the land, proved 
insufficient to hold possession of an extended empire, 
and the single heavy defeat which was inflicted on 
them by the Thebans destroyed their power and 
capacity to show front to the numerous enemies that 
rose against them in the moment of disaster. And, 
moreover, though still a nation of warriors, they had 
lost, to a great extent, that stern simplicity for which 
they had formerly been renowned, and which is the 
basis of military efficiency. 

It would seem that we are .justified in’the assertion 
that no nation has died a neural" death, but that all 
have been»destroyed by w^r, that is,’ by th’eir neigh- 
bours. If this contention be admitted, then it is a 
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point of tremenidous significance, for the same is said, 
by naturalists, to be true of wild animals. It may 
thus be true that nations, like every form of life, are 
eternally engaged in the struggle for existence. This 
theory receives support from the study of the causes 
of war between nations. 

Almost every military writer has been driven to the 
attempt to discover the causes of war: Foremost 
amongst those which have been given us are the 
ambitions of kings and princes, religious or political 
differences. • 

Of the great military historians, Jomini has given 
no less than nine different causes of war, all of 
which may, however, be combined under three heads 
— aggression, resistance to aggression, and religion. 
He himself is inclined to eliminate religion as a 
cause of war, and there is much evidence in history 
which supports his view that in most, if not in 
every case, a political motive underlies the religious 
motive. 

_ Clausewitz is inclined* to avoid the subject, and 
seems content to assume that war is due to the desire 
of one nation to impose its will on another. 

These two great military writers, howdVer, lived 
before the_great scientists, and had never heard of the 
expression, the struggle for existence. 

If we assume the 'struggle for existence as a work- 
ing hypothesis, we can ^tempt to construct a theory 
of the probable" causes <jf' war in prehistoric and 
ancient tim.es ; and »n our endeavour we can perhaps 
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find assistance from the conditions rof existence of 
savage tribes at the present day. Let us venture the 
attempt, even at the risk of being regarded as pedantic 
theorists ; for we must remember that the much-abused 
theory is, after all, the basis of experimental eflfort and 
progress. 

Let us conceive the first few families of man, each 
of them consisting of a patriarch with his sons, grand- 
sons, and, perhaps, great-grandsons, with their wives 
and children. These lived principally on the proceeds 
of the chase. A hunting ground, the fishing in a 
river, would form a bone of contention between two 
or more such families. These things are, as we know, 
an unfailing cause of war between savage tribes of 
to-day. 

That family which possessed the greater number of 
bold and energetic men would hold a great advantage 
over the others, and that advantage would be materi- 
ally increased if it could attack its neighbours un- 
awares, at night time, while the victims slept. We 
can imagine, moreover, that two or more of these 
might combine, that is, form an alliance to withstand 
the depredationS'of a powerful neighbour, or to attack 
unexpectedly, and destroy him and seize his property. 
An offensive alliance, if secret, would hold certain 
obvious advantages — it would afford a prospect of the 
surprise of the adversary, and his destruction by over- 
whelming force ; while a m^e defensive alliance, es- 
pecially if*it came to the knowledge of the ‘opponent, 
would hand over, the initiativef togeth^ with the 
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power of surprise and the opportunity to strike at 
each of the allies in turn, to the enemy. 

It seems but natural that, by degrees, mankind 
should come to be separated — by great natural 
features, such as rivers, seal, deserts, and mountain 
ranges — into distinct clans, each one consisting of 
numerous families, bound together by a community 
of interest, the necessity for combination, against the 
depredations of its neighbours, and that they should 
seek to utilise these natural boundaries as obstacles 
behind which to 4efend themselves. Or, if superior 
in numbers and power to their neighbours, they would 
naturally seek to hold both outlets to any passage 
which might exist across an obstacle, with a view to 
sudden raids and the seizure of the neighbours’ 
property. 

But as such a community increased in numbers, so 
it would become too large to live entirely on the pro- 
ceeds of the chase ; it would be driven to keep herds 
of cattle, to agriculture and commerce, to expand its 
territories, and to conquer new lands for its surplus 
population. But from the moment commerce and 
barter made their appearance, the water-way, the river 
or sea, would become of importance as s means of 
communication, while the valley of the river on both 
banks would become valuable as pasturage and arable 
land. The m'ore powerful community would natur- 
ally seek to control the water-way, to gain possession 
of both banks. Or, it iSight be, that a community, 
existing witBj difficulty in a sterile and inhospitable 
c ■ • 
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region, would seek to oust its neighbours from the 
rich and fertile valleys. 

And now, if we turn to history, we find much evi- 
dence in support of this theory. Constantly, from 
the earliest periods, we find that communities living 
in sterile regions have sought to drive out their more 
fortunate neighbours. Thus the Arabians, not con- 
tent with their deserts, forced their way into Palestine, 
the valleys of the Tigris, Euphrates, and the Nile. 
The German barbarians, with their vast and steadily 
increasing numbers, could at last »o longer be re- 
strained by the might of the Roman Empire. The 
Norsemen, from their bleak home, drove southwards 
across the sea, forming settlements in France, the 
British Islands, and on the Mediterranean coasts. 
While, in later days, the Scottish Highlanders were 
with the utmost difficulty tied down to their moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

But yet more useful evidence is to be found in a 
consideration of the influence of water-ways on the 
existence of nations. The Romans, having conquered 
Italy, pressed oversea to the conquest of Sicily, the 
north coast of .Africa, Spain, Greece, Palestine, and 
Egypt ^ J:he Mediterranean was converted into a 

Roman lake. The Saracens were not content with 

« 

Asia and Africa ; they forced their way' across the 
Mediterranean into Europe, ^.through Spain into 
France, through Turkey to the very gates of Vienna, 
into Ital); and the south dF Frafiee. . The English 
sought, for a hundred years, to.achieve *£he conquest 
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of France. The Spaniards, controlling the Nether- 
lands, found it necessary, as has been seen, to attempt 
the conquest of the British Islands ; the Dutch 
assisted the English in the*innate conviction that the 
subjugation of the British Islands must involve the 
ultimate and complete subjugation of the Nether- 
lands. Thereafter the four western nations of Europe 
— England, France, Holland, and Spain — fought in- 
discriminately with each other for the control of the 
narrow waters, as well as for the control of the 
Atlantic and the further bank. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the Danes had 
practically established their control over the outlet of 
the Baltic, exacting dues from all other nations who 
sought to obtain either ingress or egress. The 
Swedes wrested this control from the Danes ; but 
not content with their success, sought to convert the 
Baltic into a Swedish lake, and to conquer and annex 
the -territories which surround it. The Russians, 
since their rise to power as a great nation, have 
sought to convert the Blabk Sea into a Russian lake ; 
while the intention to deal similarly with the Baltic, 
in time, has been constantly ascribed to th«ip. • Since 
the destruction of the Russian fleets fears have been 


expressed that the Germ'ans may, in the future, en- 
deavour to establish control over the Baltic ; the late 
expedition of the British ‘fleet into that sea appears to 
have been accepted as a hkit that so long as the British 
power exists,-]jerman pretensions will not be admitted, 
for we now ;see — or* so it has been reported — the 
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IS 

Germans enter into league with the Danes to ensure 
the control of the entrance in time of war. The 
Japanese have lately forced their way across the 
narrow waters into Coren and Manchuria, and now 
control those waters. The French and the Germans 
have fought for centuries for dominion on both 
banks of the Rhine ; the French, having in 1870-1 
been driven from the Rhine, have pressed across 
the Mediterranean, in the line of least resistance, 
into North Africa ; and by the establishment of 
judiciously placed naval bases, seek, apparently, to en- 
sure their supremacy in the Western Mediterranean. 

Is it the case that these great struggles have been 
due to the mere ambition of kings or statesmen ? 
Are they not rather due to the ambition of nations 
or to vital necessity ? Was it ambition or vital 
necessity which impelled the Spanish Empire to 
attempt the conquest of England .? The Spaniards 
failed, and from that day the gradual decay of the 
nation dates. Was it ambition or vital necessity 
which impelled the Japanese to strike for a footing 
on the mainland ? Will it be ambition or vital neces- 
sity which.will’ in the future, impel the Germans to 
strike out for the absolute control of seas and of new 
territories ? 

The necessity for expansion^ for an. appropriation 
of fresh territory on which tb settle the surplus popu- 
lation, is, it seems probablej*A fruitful source of war. 
An almost irresistible and unconscious ^movement of 
whole nations occurs from tii 5 e. to time .which can 
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only be accounted for by such an explanation. When 
such a movement takes place, it can only be checked 
and finally brought to a standstill by the opposition 
of an equally vigorous andjuore powerful adversary ; 
but, then, it merely turns into the line of least 
resistance. 

It appears to be the case that the movement of a 
people often receives an impulse in a certain direction 
by pressure on the other side. Thus hordes of bar- 
barians, escaping from the savage Huns, prayed for 
territories south* of the Danube in the eastern Roman 
Empire, and, being refused, forced their way in, and 
were only stopped in their advance on Byzantium by 
the cunning of the Emperor, who diverted them 
towards the western Roman Empire. We read that 
the German forests and morasses were, after the great 
^invasions of the Roman Empire, still seething with 
vast multitudes of barbarians, and that their numbers 
had not apparently diminished in the smallest degree. 
The westward movement of the Turks through Asia 
Minor, which had been "temporarily checked by the 
Byzantines and the furious counterstrokes of the 
Crusaders, appears to have received *a fresh Jmpulse 
from the pressure of the Mongols on their eastern 
borders. The Turks then forced their way through the 
Balkan Peninsula, and were only finally brought to a 
standstill by the vigorous nations of Central Europe. 
Is it not possible th|^ another such vast national 
movement.js*. about to commence, where so many 
others are - believed* to have originated — in Eastern 

/ 7 ^; 

, • . •* . 
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Asia ? There is no reason to doubt that these 
national movements take place to-day, as in ancient 
times ; the difference lies in the fact that whereas in 
the days of antiquity they appear to have been un- 
conscious or but semi-conscious, to-day they are 
foreseen, premeditated, and prepared. 

Are we not justified in the assertion that war is as 
often due to vital necessity as to ambition ; that it is 
generally due to a combination of both ; and that 
it is almost impossible for us to judge which of these 
two motives is the one by which a nation is actuated ? 
Should we not say that war arises from the struggle 
to exist ? If that be so, then our whole conception of 
the nature of war becomes altered ; it is no game at 
which the bulk of the people should stand aloof and 
look on to applaud or criticise ; it is a serious matter 
in which every man, woman, and child of a com- 
munity is deeply concerned. 

The study of history gives us numberless examples 
which all point to the inference that war, not only 
between nations, but between various sections of a 
community, is due to the desire to merely exist, to 
win conifort and’luxury, or to satisfy ambition. The 
three motiS^es would seem to be but one — self-interest. 
Men band together from motives of self-interest ; and 
is this sentiment not the cause of that unceasing class 
hostility, that never-ending struggle between rich and 
poor, which is to be found iq^vefy page of history, 
and which *has existed in eyery community, whether 
ancient or modern f • 
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The student of war will fail to find a single case in 
history of a community which has engaged in war in 
pursuit of some high ideal alone, unaccompanied by 
some very strong, if hidden,* motive of self-interest. 

There are many who will take exception to this 
statement, who will point to the wars of the Reforma- 
tion, to those of the French Republic, and to the 
War of Secession in America, Were not these, they 
will ask, entered upon in pursuit of a high ideal — 
religious freedon^ liberty, and the abolition of slavery? 
But if we examine into the causes of these wars, we 
find that a pronounced motive of self-interest under- 
lay, in each case, the high ideal. 

As regards the wars of the Reformation, it is very 
noticeable that the numerous creeds that arose on all 
sides conformed to the political ideas of the ex- 
ponents. Thus Lutheranism in North Germany 
sought to prove that there was no divine warrant for 
the pretension of the Church to control both the 
minds, bodies, and possessions of the people through- 
out the world. It appears to have been merely the 
religious expression of a sentiment which had already 
taken a firm hold on the minds of the secula» rulers 
of the countries of Northern Europe which were 
furthest rertioved from the influence and resources of 
the Church. -The movement received powerful sup- 
port from those princes who wished to be masters in 
their own dommions ; tmd it- was eagerly caught at by 
the business* communities “bf the Netherlands, which 
sought to* tlif ow off the Spanish domination together 
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with the ecclesiastical supremacy and system of ex- 
tortion with which it was so closely interwoven. But 
then, it will be argued, this so-called religious war 
arose in pursuit of the' high ideal of liberty. In 
answer to this argument we may point out that the 
reformers not only cut adrift from the orthodox 
Church, but seized its vast possessions ; and that 
it was the attempt of the Emperor Charles V to 
oblige the Protestant states of North Germany to 
relinquish their booty which was the real cause of 
these wars, which were distinctly predatory in their 
origin. 

Henry VIII, “ Defender of the Faith ” — that is, 
of the Catholic faith — adopted and introduced the 
Reformation into England in order that he might 
divorce his wife, become undisputed master in his 
own dominions, seize the wealth of the Church, and 
thus avoid the dangerous expedient of the taxation 
of the people. The movement of revolt against the 
ecclesiastical supremacy had, indeed, commenced many 
centuries before Lutheranism made its appearance, and 
had only failed'in the days of WyclilFe and Huss owing 
to the vast .strength of the ecclesiastical organisation. 
These wars were undoubtedly of the same nature as 
that struggle between richanS poor which is eternally 
in progress ; they were the first direct- blow struck 
by democracies against despotism .since the break-up 
of the Roman Empire, and^ince* the^ formation of 
the new ETuropean nations.* This blow was struck at 
the despotism which was m.ost apparent— -that of the 
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Church. The movement, having been successful, 
quickly developed, in Western Europe, into a move- 
ment against the despotism of kings, and found its 
religious expression in Calf inism, which had its origin 
in Switzerland, the birthplace of democracy. 

Calvinism denied the necessity for bishops or high 
Church functionaries, and sought to place the ecclesi- 
astical power in the hands of councils of presbyters, 
partly ministers, partly laymen. It maintained that 
all men were predestined to be good or wicked, fore- 
doomed to eternal happiness or to eternal damnation. 
It is evident that if a bishop and a swineherd are 
neither of them responsible for their actions, the one 
can be no better than the other ; and this was a religion 
eminently suited to the needs of a community about 
to revolt against its rulers. Calvinism made its way 
through Holland, and arrived, in the shape of Pres- 
byterianism and Puritanism, in the British Islands, 
shortly before the Great Rebellion. The former was 
taken up by the Scots ; the latter was caught at 
eagerly by the rebels in England. For it had become 
even more democratic than Calvinism' ; it denied the 
right of ecclesiastical assemblies to dictate .even in 
religious matters, and maintained the absolute re- 
ligious freedom of all 'men. 

But these. move_m,ents were not allowed to pass un- 
challenged. The . Jesuitical creed, or the counter- 
reformation, was,- as ite name implies, an attempt to 
check the spread of the Rdbrmation and to re-establish 
the supBCriiacy of iifie orthodox religion. It was finally 
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successful in Poland, South Germany, France, and 
Spain, the countries which lay closest to the central 
power of the orthodox church. 

Arminianism also aro^ to combat Calvinism. 
“In Arminiani§m,” in Mr. Morley’s words, “Pre- 
destination was countered by Free Will ” ; ^ or, in other 
words, the bishop and the prince were better men 
than the swineherd. It was evidendy suited to the 
requirements of a ruling class in its resistance to the 
rebellious masses. Arminianism wa^ brought to 
England, where it was adopted by the Court party, 
and gradually developed into Episcopalianism. To 
quote Mr. Morley again, Arminianism “rapidly became 
in England the corner-stone of faith in a hierarchy, 
a ceremonial Church, and a monarchy.” An ecclesias- 
tical organisation, with great Church functionaries and 
their subordinates, was the essence of Episcopacy, 
and, as is obvious, such a system is a valuable 
support to a throne. It was the method adopted by 
Philip II of Spain to bolster up his supremacy in 
Holland, and it was equally the manner in which 
Charles I sought' to establish his supremacy in England 
and Scotland. These “ religious wars ” would appear 
to have been the outcome of class hostility ; and the 
fact should not be disregarded ’that this class hostility 
— the movement of democracy against despotism, of 
the masses against the privileged classes, of poverty 
against wealth — is distinctly predatory in its origin. 
It is in progress in most countries of thsi' world at 
^ Oliver 'Cramwelly by John Morley. 
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this present day, even as it was a notable feature of 
the histories of the ancients. 

As to the close relation between political and 
religious disputes there can be no doubt, for, as 
Mr. Morley writes, “ all history shows us how 
theological ideas abound in political aspects to match.” 
The question arises, does religion give ris©-to political 
dispute, or does the latter give rise to the former ? 
There is certainly much evidence in history to show 
that religious dilute is the outcome of political dis- 
pute, and that the variations of religious dogma are 
very often evolved, accepted, and utilised as a means 
to an end, not only by individual men, but by whole 
communities. And in this connexion we may again 
quote Mr. Morley : “ In the sardonic dialogue upon 
these times which he calls Behemoth^ Hobbes says 
that it is not points necessary to salvation that have 
raised all the quarrels, but questions of authority and 
power over the Church, or of profit and honour to 
Churchmen. In other words, it has always been far 
less a question of what to believe, than of whom to 
believe. ‘ All human opinions, even those of theo- 
logians, have secret motives in the conduct and 
character of those who profess them ’ (Nisard).” 

This problem of religion and war is, however — 
it will be freely admitted — a vast problem which can 
by no means be thus summarily disposed of. But 
it is sufficient fo.r*our firesent purpose to show that 
there exists- good reason to believe that all war has 
been due .to iself-intefest and to the predatory instinct 
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It is very likely for this reason that the great empire, 
which has nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
war, will always seek to avoid a serious war ; while the 
poverty-stricken nation, with everything to gain and 
little to lose, will seldom hesitate. Deeper study of 
these questions will probably disclose the- fact that all 
war, whether civil or external, is due to economic 
causes, and that religious differences, though they un- 
doubtedly serve to embitter a struggle, are never in 
themselves a cause of war. 

The wars of the French Republic are now recog- 
nised as having been due, in the first instance, to 
resistance on the part of the French to the aggression 
of the neighbouring monarchies, which feared the 
spread of the revolutionary doctrines, and, incidentally, 
sought to take advantage of the helplessness of 
France ; and, later, to the national ambition of the 
French, a predatory instinct. 

As regards the War of Secession in America, 
Colonel Henderson teUs us that, between North and 
South, there “ had gradually sprung up a spirit of 
bitter hostility, created by collision on questions of 
the tariJF a^d finance, and intensified by a wide differ- 
ence in social life and habits.” He points out that 
the abolition of slavery was quite an indirect cause of 
war, even if it existed as a causg of war at all ; that 
the North drew the sword to punish the South as 
rebels, “and by no means with the .purpose of giving 
freedom to the slaves.” ^ 

^ fhe Science of ’* • 
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If history teaches true, there is no resting-place for 
nations ; they must fight on, and either destroy their 
enemies or meet destruction at their hands. War 
would appear to be mere cojppetition between nations ; 
that is, “natural selection” would seem to be a law of 
nature which is as applicable to the world of nations 
as it is to the animal and vegetable world^. It is an 
indisputable fact that progress is impossible without 
rivalry and competition ; and it would really appear 
that nature, like the British public, refuses to tolerate 
a monopoly or ’a “ trust.” Healthy rivalry is, at all 
times, apt to degenerate into jealousy, which, in its 
turn, unless there exists some object of hate common 
to both rivals, develops quite naturally into bitter 
hostility. Hence it is, perhaps, that, after a pro- 
longed period of peace with neighbouring nations, 
the rivalry and competition for supremacy between 
various sections of a community become embittered, 
and often develop into civil war. And, on the other 
hand, victory over a foreign nation is generally a pre- 
ventive of civil war, while defeat is the almost certain 
forerunner of it. The explanation of this fact 
appears to be simple ; for victory brings prosperity, and 
while that prosperity lasts the cause of civil war is 
removed. 

There are those who maintain that as the people 
obtain greater power they will put a stop to war. But 
are there any grounds for such a belief ? Certainly not 
if there is' any truth in the conception that the chief 
cause of war is the self-interest .or the struggle of 
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communities to exist. The Athenian democracy was 
by no means averse to war if anything — the property 
of its neighbours — was to be gained by it. There 
never was such an un^rupulous overlord as the 
Athenian democracy. It preached freedom, but it 
enslaved the people of its dependencies, taxing and 
bleeding them to the uttermost, utterly regardless of 
right or wrong, considering its own immediate in- 
terests only. The Roman Republic was the most 
warlike nation of the world, and, as we have seen, 
was by no means content with the cdnquest of Italy, 
but wiped from existence its great rival, the Car- 
thaginians. The English Parliament, “the Rump,” 
having triumphed over the king, did not hesitate to 
declare war against the Dutch, in the hope — as some 
historians say — that the expected naval victories would 
throw into the shade the victories of Cromwell and 
the army, by whom its supremacy was threatened. 
The watchword of the French Republic, “Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality,” was very quickly trans- 
formed into a war-cry. Even the great champions of 
freedom in Great Britain were, in the end, forced to 
admit that their»sympathies with the struggles of the 
French pebple had been misplaced. The numerous 
Italian republics were at constant war. Genoa re- 
duced its rival, Pisa, to impotence, and, itself, fell 
before Venice. . •* ' 

There seems no reason to believe that a world of 
democracies will prove less warlike than ’.the world 
as constituted in ^e present or* in the 'past. The 
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reverse is, indeed, the case, inasmuch as nations will 
be more easily moved by popular excitement. To 
urge that the French Republic and the British and 
American democracies are ^eminently peaceful is no 
argument, for these nations, at present, find ample 
scope for their energies. But when the Panama 
Canal is completed, will the United States permit 
Great Britain to retain her present possessions in 
the West Indies without an appeal, if necessary, to 
force 

But let us regard facts as they are. Is a world of 
democracies probable in the near future ? It is still 
doubtful that the Russian revolution will succeed, or 
that the people will gain the upper hand.^ In Ger- 
many, a great and successful revolution alone can 
place the supreme power in the hands of the people ; 
and, moreover, there seems no particular desire on 
the part of the people to assume the supreme power. 
The present ruling classes in Germany have organised 
the whole nation as a machine of war, and will prob- 
ably hold their own, not.only against the Socialists, 
but against a world of democracies. German Socialists 
themselves admit that a revolution in. the country is 
impossible. " - ^ 

It is thus the case th^t, even though it were true 
that war would cease in a world of democracies, yet 

^ It is noticfeable that_ the era of assassination has recommenced 
in Russia. Atrocities ” are to revolution as guerilla is to organised 
warfare. An established govemme|it is seldom overturned by tuch 


means. 
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it seems probable that that happy consummation could 
only be arrived at through a sea of blood. For if all 
the nations of Europe and America were democracies, 
they must yet impose their will on Asia — on China, 
Japan, and Turkey — by war. Or, if they fail to do 
so, and prefer to turn their swords into reaping-hooks, 
there would then exist the danger that a great wave 
of unchecked invasion might sweep over unwarlike 
Europe and America. 

There are, again, those who argue that the great 
size of modern armaments is a direcirincentive to war 
— a contention which, if history speaks true, is quite 
untenable. As far back as the sixth century the 
Lombards and Romans sought to “ enjoy what they 
already possessed,” and, with that object in view, 
agreed to lay down their arms. They were, never- 
theless, at war with one another within a few years ; 
and the Lombards were destroyed about two 
hundred years later by the French under Pepin. 
During two or three centuries in the Middle Ages, 
Europe passed through a, period in which regular 
armaments were unknown ; war was, however, of con- 
stant occurrence; and the whole of Central Europe 
and Italy* Tell into the grip of mercenary bands — 
the most terrible page of European history. Since 
the time of the Lombards there have been many 
attempts to check the growth-’ of armaments ; they 
have all failed ; and have generally been the immediate 
precursor of war. A suggestion s disarm has, in- 
deed, very often been but the cloak for some sinister 
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design ; and it is, consequently, justly regarded, to- 
day, on all sides, with grave suspicion. 

The student will find in history but little, if any, 
evidence to show that a nation has ever been saved 
from destruction by the obvious and direct interven- 
tion of Providence ; and neither will he find a case 
in which righteousness, unsupported by force, has 
triumphed in war, or even enabled a people to live at 
peace with its neighbours. There is, however, one 
notable instance of an eminently righteous action 
which, there is •good reason to believe, plunged a 
nation, not only into the horrors of war, but of defeat. 
Saint Louis of France, acting in the conviction that 
his predecessor had wrongfully seized the possessions 
of the English king in France, restored those posses- 
sions to Henry III of England.^ Edward III of 
England, in putting forward his pretensions to the 
French throne, was, undoubtedly, influenced by a 
consideration of the large territories in France, of 
which he was the overlord. He, and his successors, 
moreover, utilised these, possessions as a base of 
operations ; and for a hundred years the French 
people were reduced to the utmost, misery by the 
incursions and conquests of the English. *The belief 
that Saint Louis of Frapce would receive a reward 
for his benevolence, or that Edward III, the pattern 
of chivalry, Was destined, to suffer punishment for his 
crime, in the world to come, can have afforded little, if 
any, consoladcm to' the French people of that period. 

* ^ See Hallam. 
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We may, perhaps, with advantage quote a notable 
instance in which the weak was trodden underfoot by 
the strong, and in which Providence stood aloof and 
— so far as we can see — made not the smallest attempt 
to intervene. 

The Emperor Charles VI of Germany, seeking to 
ensure the succession at his death of a female heir, 
Maria Theresa, purchased at great cost the consent of 
the powers of Europe to his designs.^ He trusted to 
the good faith of these powers, and neglected his 
armed forces. At his death, Fredemck the Great of 
Prussia, who possessed the finest army in Europe, in 
which he had complete confidence, immediately seized 
Silesia. The neighbouring powers, France, Spain, 
Bavaria, and Saxony, forgetting their engagements, 
seeing only the weakness of Maria Theresa, and the 
strength of Frederick, immediately joined in an attack 
upon Austria. Frederick the Great, having achieved 
his desire, secretly threw over his allies, making a 
private compact with Austria, and engaging to stand 
neutral in consideration of the cession of Lower 
Silesia. To his astonishment, however, the allies de- 
feated the Austrians without his assistance, capturing 
Prague. ’He thereupon denied all knowledge of the 
secret compact and invaded l^loravia. Maria Theresa, 
however, displayed the highest courage, and her newly 
raised armies more than he.ld .‘their o’^n. England 
also intervened with diplomacy, seeking to bring about 
peace between Frederick and the Austrians in order 
1 ^The Pragmatic Sanction, 
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that the latter might turn their full attention to 
France. Frederick emerged from the struggle master 
of the whole of Silesia. 

There is no sign that Pfovidence concerned itself 
in the slightest degree with this unprovoked and un- 
chivalrous attack upon an unfortunate princess. It is 
true that a coalition was afterwards formed against 
Frederick, and that Prussia was brought to the brink 
of ruin ; but Frederick, nevertheless, emerged the 
ultimate victor, and never relaxed his grip on Silesia. 
Providence may, indeed, be said to have sided with 
Frederick rather than with the deeply wronged 
princess ; for in 1762, when the fortunes of Frederick 
were reduced to their lowest ebb, Elizabeth, the 
Czarina of Russia, his bitter foe, died, making way 
for the hero-worshipper, Peter III, who not only 
concluded peace with Frederick, but restored to him, 
without indemnity, the country east of the Oder 
which had been conquered by the Russian armies 
during the war. 

Frederick the Great ancf Catharine of Russia agreed 
to promote anarchy in Poland. Their intrigue was 
crowned with success, and a few years later jaceurred 
the first partition of that country, A similar course 
was adopted as regards SVeden ; but, fortunately for 
that country, tlje state of anarchy was brought to a close 
by the coup d'itat executed by Gustavus III. It may 
be that in 1S06 Providence punished Prussia for the 
unscrupulous potions of Frederick the Great, and 
there are those who argue that his system led directly 
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to the downfall ; but, in that case, it will be admitted 
that the chastisement was long deferred ; that it fell 
on the innocent ; and that it might have been avoided 
if the nation had displayed greater military efficiency, 
and if its rulers had displayed the same high standard 
of leadership, practical if unscrupulous, as that which 
distinguished Frederick the Great. 

There is an overwhelming mass of evidence which 
tends to show that the existence of nations is depen- 
dent on force alone, that is, on warlike efficiency ; and 
that when a nation has been destroyed, it has suffered 
defeat owing to an obvious insufficiency of force, or 
to an equally obvious misapplication of its available 
force. The very expression, so commonly used, the 
balance of power, shows that this fact is very gener- 
ally appreciated throughout the modern world ; for 
balance of power means, evidently, balance of force. 
The view that the safety of a nation is assured by 
divine protection appears to be utterly opposed to 
the teaching of history. It may yet be, however, 
that the old adage of the ancients is correct, and that 
“those whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
demcKt,” is true. In that case, the madness invariably 
takes the form of unreadiness for war, of discord in 
place of unity of purpose, 'of a false conception of 
war, and, above all, of unscientific natio.nal leadership. 

But, it will be said, su'ch a conception of war, 
though it may be in accordance with the. teaching of 
history, is yet utterly Opposed to teaching of 
Christianity. ^ . 
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It may be so ; but yet it will be admitted by all 
that the relation of Christianity to war is a vast and, at 
present, an insoluble problem. Is not this science of 
war one of the riddles o£ the universe — the great 
riddle of the universe — on the study of which the 
great scientists of the past fifty years have been en- 
gaged Is it not closely connected with .the problem 
of the origin of life ? Is not war all around us, in 
our very blood, a part of our being ? It is not a 
problem to be dogmatically solved in accordance with 
preconceived notions, to be put lightly aside with the 
apparently unfounded statement that war is “ wicked.” 

But, again, it will be said, if war is due to self- 
interest, we Christians have no choice but to stigma- 
tise it as wicked. But let us look at facts as they are, 
not as we would wish them to be. In the times of 
the Crusades,^ the Pope and the Sultan of the Saracens 
held up practically the same inducements to their 
warriors, Christians and Mohammedans. The soldier 
was told that, if he fought for his faith, he would 
enjoy eternal happiness liereafter ; that, in addition, 
if he fought bravely, he might win rriaterial rewards 
in this world, that he might carve otit a ^principality 
for himself with his sword, that he might win wealth. 
Each leader absolved his followers of their debts, 
while the Pope, at least, gave absolution for crimes. 
The Mohammedan ‘leader drew attention to the 
beauty of .the houris in Paradise ; the Pope pointed 
significantly ^ta the beauty of the Grecian women. 

. .1 See Gibbon. 
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It was not altogether a high ideal that induced the 
bulk of the Crusaders and Mohammedans to fight 
bravely. It may, however, be argued that the Popes 
themselves were actuated by the highest motives, 
though the means they employed were not entirely 
above reproach. But then, again, we find that large 
numbers of the more fanatical Christian devotees 
poured their wealth into the lap of the Church ; that 
the sale of absolutions was a source of vast profit to 
the Church ; that by the Crusades the fighting men 
were withdrawn from Europe ; and that the Church 
was left in possession, not only of all the wealth, but 
of the undisputed supremacy, throughout Europe. 
There is no reason to believe, if we study the history 
of the rise to supremacy of the Church in detail, 
that the Popes were blind to the material advantages 
they would themselves gain by the Crusades. Or, 
again, it will be said, that surely those fanatical 
devotees who cast away their wealth and material in- 
terests in this world, who cast away even their lives — 
surely, they were actuated by a high ideal ? They 
cast away their lives in search of a heavenly crown 
and of eternal h'appiness hereafter. All religions are, 
after all, in their fundamental aspects, based on self- 
interest. So also — curious •anomaly that it is — is 
patriotism, or the spirit of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the community. Its display is merely an essential 
measure of self-defence. 

It will be seen that the study of war leads us into 
very deep waters. But are we, therefore, because this 
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riddle is insoluble to our limited understanding, to 
disregard the patent facts from history which stare us 
in the face ; are we to stake the future of our country, 
the well-being, or the very Rves, of our women-folk 
and children, on what may prove to be a false con- 
ception ? Are we, then, ourselves children that we 
should shudder and turn aside from the contemplation 
of unpleasant, or even horrible, facts ? It will surely 
be small consolation to us in the moment of defeat to 
believe that our^wicked and unscrupulous enemy is 
doomed to receive heavy punishment two to three 
hundred years hence in this world, and that his 
criminal leaders will suffer in the world to come. 
It would be wiser in us to recognise that the un- 
scrupulous nation has generally gained success in 
this world, has won comfort, luxury, and satisfied 
its ambition. 

If we are to judge from history, it is war and readi- 
ness for war, which keep nations mentally and physi- 
cally vigorous ; without these all progress ceases. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a case of a vigorous, 
thoroughly efficient, up-to-date, and progressive nation 
which has suffered defeat in war ; except it-he a petty 
community which has been overwhelmed and absorbed 
by a vigorous and powerful neighbour. 

Let us hear, what Ruskin has to say on the matter. 
“ I found, in brief,” he writes, “ that all great nations 
learned their tr.uth of word, and strength of thought, 
in war ; that ihey were nourished in war, and wasted 
by peace ; taught by war, and deceived by peace ; 
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trained by war, and betrayed by peace ; in a word, 
that they were born in war, and expired in peace.” 

It may be that the Almighty raised Alexander the 
Great to destroy the Persians ; that he brought 
Napoleon into this world, trained him, and used him 
as a weapon, with some definite purpose in view. 
But is it then impious in us to point out that all 
evidence tends to show that this object is progress, 
and the destruction of the unprogressive nations ? 

A British orator has lately held up to us 
“Peace, progress, and culture” as the aim of our 
national endeavour. It is a high-sounding phrase and 
a beautiful ideal, but, like many such, it disregards 
the stern realities of life. For peace is, as all history 
tells us, possible only with a perfect balance of force ; 
progress is the child of competition, which apparently, 
so far as nations are concerned, is war ; while culture 
is, as history again tells us, the first and most direct 
result of war, due probably to the vast energy en- 
gendered by the effort to win, and which, after 
victory, seeks an outlet in literature, the arts, 
sciences, and invention. “Hence,” writes Machia- 
velli, “ ^yise men have observed that the age of 
literary excellence is subsequent to that of distinction 
in arms, and that in cities and provinces great warriors 
are produced before philosophers.” And more than 
this, national prosperity, as well aS general progress, 
follows hard on the heels of victory-^as witness the 
German nation at the present day — whije all these — 
progress, culture, and prosperity — very often dis- 
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appear with defeat. As notable examples, we may 
mention the Athenians and the Poles, the Dutch 
after their successful rebellion against the Spaniards, 
and the British after the ISfepoleonic wars ; but it is 
true of all nations. 

It may be that future generations will solve the 
great riddle of war, the relation of religion to war 
and of war to life ; but, in the meantime, let us face 
fearlessly the fact that all nations of the past have 
been destroyed by war ; that it is but a fair inference 
that nations of the present and future will meet their 
doom through the same agency ; and that weakness 
in a nation, whatsoever its cause, is a certain pre- 
cursor of attack. This war is a fearful thing which 
passes the bounds of our comprehension — a thing of 
divine origin, a terrible weapon employed, possibly — 
who knows ? — to ensure that nations and mankind 
shall display efficiency and make progress, or cease to 
exist. We, with our limited understanding, cannot 
fathom the designs of the Almighty ; we cannot solve 
the riddles of the universe ; we can merely assert 
that such riddles exist, and scratch at the surface of 
them. Nay, we can do more ; we can stiidy history, 
we can use our intelligence, we can seek to ascertain 
the means by which nations have won victory in the 
past, and we, can infer the means by which nations 
may win victory in the future. We can also say that 
war, that is the period of hostilities, appears to be the 
decisive pha^e -in the natio'nal struggle for existence, 
and that, it: is by. victory alone that a nation can 
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establish its right to .exist. If these facts could be 
faced fearlessly by all men, if the forces of the world 
could be neatly balanced, if all nations could at all 
times be in constant readiness for war, could render 
themselves thoroughly efficient, and devote their 
whole attention to true scientific progress, then, 
indeed, the -day of universal peace might be at hand, 
except for that eternal and unceasing struggle between 
rich and poor. But here, again, it is the balance of 
force which averts open class warfare. Peace is the 
result of fear. 

Having regard to the fact that nations of the world 
have all succumbed to force, let us turn to the con- 
sideration of what it is that constitutes this force, 
and the manner in which it should be scientifically 
applied. 


CHAPTER II 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS IN WAR 

The composition of force — The application of force — Examples — Sudden and 
unexpected concentration — Surprise, secrecy, rapidity — Necessity for 
organisation and preparation in peace time— The application of overpower- 
ing force at a vital point the principle of success in theatre of hostilities or 
on the battlefield — Is it also applicable to national strategy? — Offensive 
and defensive — Examples — Morally aggressive war — Examples — Principle 
of success holds good of national strategy — Unscrupulous nations — National 
virtues — Chances of national success in war may be gauged. 

“ 'C'ORCE ” in war has been divided into moral and 
physical. Clausewitz tells us that the moral 
powers “ are the Talents of the Commander ; the 
Military Virtue of the Army ; its National feeling.” 
Colonel Henderson, in The Science of War^ describes 
moral force as “that almost indefinable force which 
Napoleon declared was as ‘to the physical, that is to 
numbers, armament, and physique, as three to one.” 
And again he writes that moral force* is the art of 
trading on the fears and susceptibilities of the op- 
ponent ; that it lies in the power of a general to see 
deep into the mind of the hostile leader, to realise 
that leader’s weaknesses, to take advantage of them, 
and to upset his njental equilibrium. But surely, 
then, this moral. force is principally the skill of the 
leader, that,isj;the application of force. Let us, there- 
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fore, first consider the composition of physical force, 
and thereafter the application of it. 

The first thing we learn from the study of history 
is that numbers alone db not constitute force. The 
wars of Alexander the Great against the Persians, of 
the Romans, Spaniards, British, French, against bar- 
barians, as. well as the history of popular risings, show 
that armed mobs, even in vastly superior numbers, 
are perfectly helpless against trained, disciplined, and 
organised troops. Perhaps the clearest lesson of all 
is to be found in the later stages of the Franco- 
German War of 1870-1. 

The wars between trained troops and barbarians, 
between the English and French in the fourteenth 
century, the war of 1866 between the Prussians and 
the Austrians, as well as many others — the fight 
between David and Goliath, for instance — teach the 
value of a long-range weapon, or of better armament, 
by means of which the enemy can be practically 
destroyed before he can come to close quarters. 

The wars of Wallenstbin and Tilly, the great 
mercenary leaders, teach that mercenaries will seldom 
fight to^a^ finish, especially when opposed by patriots ; 
but numerous other wars teach that patriotic or re- 
ligious enthusiasm are of little value if unaccompanied 
by discipline, organisation, and training. The religi- 
ous and patriotic enthusiasm and fanatical courage of 
the Dervishes, for instance, availed them but little 
against the highly trained and welFanned forces of 
Lord Kitchener. Cromwell’s .Ironsides, however. 
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show that when all these qualities are combined, 
the result is the production of a very powerful 
force, which is, indeed, almost invulnerable except 
against a force superior in Aese qualities and more 
scientifically applied. We have another example of 
this fact in the Swiss infantry of the Middle Ages. 
They were noted for their discipline and training 
as well as for their patriotism ; any man who fled 
from the battlefield suffered death by the law of the 
land at the hands of the public executioner. But 
many wars, again, teach that numbers are by no 
means unimportant. Nelson says, “ Numbers only 
can annihilate” ; while Clausewitz asserts that Napoleon, 
in spite of his genius, could never win a battle against 
double his own numbers of European troops. Hanni- 
bal could defeat vastly superior numbers in the field, 
but he could never strike a death-blow at Rome itself 
for lack of men. When he menaced the city, every 
man and boy capable of bearing arms crowded to the 
walls for its defence. His troops were mercenaries, 
and his government would not keep him supplied 
with reinforcements. 

The history of all war shows that battlgs^are won 
by troops who will march deliberately and enthusiasti- 
cally to what appears to be certain death, who are also 
well organised and well disciplined, and whose arma- 
ment and training are Up to date. Modern wars 
merely teach the same lesson as ancient wars; and 
the clearest illustration of all is given by the Japanese, 
whose spirit: has been aptly described as “scientific 
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fanaticism.” Physical force is made up, primarily, of 
the martial qualities, discipline, organisation, training, 
armament ; and, if to these, patriotic or religious en- 
thusiasm be added, the fsrce is vastly increased. When 
the martial qualities, armament, and leadership are 
equal, numbers become decisive ; and where superi- 
ority in numbers, in armament, and in the martial 
qualities exists, victory follows almost as a matter of 
course if the force be scientifically applied. 

But superiority in numbers and in the martial 
qualities are quite useless unless the leadership, that 
is, the education, not only of the chief, but of all the 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks, is of a 
high order. With good leadership, all things are 
possible — with bad, nothing is possible. For the 
good leader will quickly inculcate the martial qualities 
into the forces under his control. With a bad leader, 
however, even discipline is impossible ; for every 
capable subordinate will very soon appreciate at its 
full significance the incapacity of his chief. Ignorance 
or incapacity are apt to arouse not merely pity, but 
contempt ; and either of these sentiments in a sub- 
ordinate^ is quite inconsistent with true discipline. 
A grave reduction of force is the immediate result of 
the slightest lack of discipline, or any one of the 
martial qualities. All these martial qualities, indeed, 
are intimately connected ofie 'with the other; and 
a deficiency in any one will involve a corresponding 
deficiency in the others. ‘But of all these, the educa- 
tion of the officers is of far thp most- importance. 
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For on it depends the courage and individual intelli- 
gence of the men, the power of initiative on the 
part of subordinates, the power to trust subordinates 
on the part of superiors, «,nd the intelligent co- 
operation between the various infinitesimal parts of 
the machine. The happy conjunction of the martial 
qualities and of a thorough military educ^on, forms 
the groundwork of a general and well-justified feeling 
of confidence throughout all ranks, which is known 
as the military spirit, or military virtue, of an armed 
force ; and the possession of which is a vital element 
of success. It is, indeed, the vital point of any armed 
force ; and once this spirit is broken down, an army 
or a navy becomes a demoralised rabble, which is 
powerless. It is to rousing this spirit in his own 
force, and to the destruction of it in that of the 
enemy, that the great leader invariably turns his first 
attention. If he can outwit the hostile leader, and 
“upset his mental equilibrium,” his purpose is more 
than half achieved ; for the military spirit is born in 
the capacity and self-confidence of the chief. If that 
self-confidence is misplaced, the military spirit is a 
false sentiment, which gives way at the lirst ^shock to 
hopeless despondency. It is then that an armed force 
lies at the mercy of its foe. 

And thus it is that, in a consideration of the 
education of th'e officer and of the military spirit, 
we come naturally to the question of leadership, and 
so, to the application of force ; for the application 
of force is th*e province of leadership. And as 
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Colonel Henderson writes, “ it should never be for- 
gotten that success depends far more on the skdl of 
fhe general than on the efficiency of the troops 
or, in other words, th»t victory depends 
on the application of force than on the 
of it. Napoleon, as has been seen, gives us the ratio 

as three t^ne. ^ ^ 

In our study of the application of force, we 

cannot do better, in the first instance, than quote 
Colonel Henderson. « War,” he writes, « is no exact 
science ; it has no fixed code of rules. All that c^ 
be said is that there is one good working principle 
the concentration of superior force at the decisive 
pobt-which, if applied. wiU generally b„.« about 
Access : and a good many others which it is risky, 
but not necessarily fatal, to infringe.” And again, 
“There are certain principles which serve as guides , 

and it wiU be seen that they are all ““““y “ “ 
of strategy which is intimately connected with that 
which bids us strike at the enemy’s communications, 
viz. the concentration of superior strength^ ptystca a 

moral, on the field of battle. 

In the petiod of Spartan supremacy, opposing 
armies marched against each other in a line formation, 
twelve to sixteen men deep. It was, at that tinie, a 
rule of war. Epaminondas, the Theban general, at 
the battle of Leuctra, br.eaking through this rule, 
strengthened his left wing to fifty men deep at the 
expense of the rest of his line. ' His left wing 
overwhelmed the Spartan right, tooK..the centre in 
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flank, and the Spartan army was destroyed. From 
that day to this, sudden and unexpected concentra- 
tion of force at a vital point — the enemy’s attention 
having been attracted elsewhere by false information, 
demonstrations, and feints at vulnerable points — has 
been the method adopted by all the great leaders of 
history. Thus the apparent vulnerability, of Napo- 
leon’s line of communication at Austerlitz, and of 
Wellington’s at Salamanca, induced the enemy to 
separate his forces. Of this separation instant advan- 
tage was taken, one portion of the enemy being 
overwhelmed before the other could come to its 
assistance. 

Napoleon, in the Waterloo campaign, seeking to 
defeat the allied armies separately, and therefore to 
strike with his whole available force at the decisive 
point, the point of junction, diverted Wellington’s 
attention from that point by false information and 
feints directed at the vulnerable line of communi- 
cation of the British army. He thus induced 
Wellington to delay his concentration, and thereby 
gained time for his attack on the Prussians. The 
sudden concentration of the allied armfes on the field 
of Waterloo, however, came as an entire surprise to 
Napoleon, and hence, probably, his destruction. 

The sudden and unexpected rush of 10,000 to 
13,000 Athenians drove over 100,000 Persians in 
utter panic to their ships at Marathon. The sudden 
and unexpected "atfack of Cromwell on the Royalist 
right at Marston Moor assured the defeat of the 
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Royalists and the ultimate triumph of the Parlia- 
mentarians. The sudden and unexpected onslaught 
of the Japanese on the Russian right at Mukden 
— the attention of the JRussian general having pre- 
viously been drawn to his left — would probably 
have resulted in the utter defeat of the latter had the 
former possessed sufficient cavalry. It was the sud- 
den and unexpected counterstroke of the English at 
Poitiers which destroyed the French army. It was 
Frederick the Great’s unexpected onslaught which 
destroyed the French army at Rossbach. It was 
Nelson’s unexpected hardihood at Aboukir Bay which 
placed the French fleet at his mercy — and the same 
is true of Copenhagen. 

As a notable example of the misapplication of an 
overwhelmingly powerful force we may mention the 
Spanish Armada. Philip II of Spain tied the hands 
of his admiral, ordering him to hug the French 
coast and to avoid an engagement until he had 
formed a junction with Parma in the harbours of 
the Netherlands. The Spanish admiral, arriving at 
the entrance' of the English Channel, found that 
the English 'were unaware of his approach, that 
their fleet was scattered in the Channel ports, and 
that he was given an opportunity to destroy that 
portion of it which was in Plymouth Sound. He 
decided — probably on the recommendation of his 
subordinates — to attack and des^oy the English de- 
tachment in Plymouth- But, on a|)proaching Ply- 
mouth, he found that the English,’.. having been 
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warned, were coming out to meet him. His master’s 
orders now recurred to his recollection, and he turned 
and made for the French coast, seeking to avoid an 
engagement. For seven day? the Spanish fleet, con- 
stantly attacked and harried, but refusing to fight, 
progressed up-channel towards the point of concen- 
tration. Its rearmost ships — the slowest sailers — 
bore the brunt of the whole force of the English and 
Dutch, who received constant reinforcements from 
every English port. On arrival at the Downs, the 
Spaniards had suffered heavily, without having in- 
flicted any punishment on their enemies. They were 
demoralised ; their enemies proportionately elated. 
A sudden night attack by fireships completed their 
discomfiture ; and at dawn, scattered and helpless in 
face of their enemy, they were driven past the point 
of concentration into the North Sea. 

There seems no reason to doubt that if Medina- 
Sidonia had carried out his first plan and attacked 
with his whole force the English detachment as it 
issued from Plymouth, that he would have destroyed 
the English and Dutch fleets piecemeal, and enabled 
Parma to effect the invasion and easy conqjjest of 
England. But no military spirit can withstand con- 
stant belabouring without an attempt to return the 
blows. 

This principle of success applies equally to strategy. 
Napoleon’s combination which resulted in Trafalgar 
would almost, certainly have ’succeeded had he pos- 
sessed in Villeneuve a leader of high capacity. His 
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marches to Marengo, to Jena, and to Ulm are illus- 
trations of this principle. Wellington’s passage of 
the Douro, his construction of the lines of Torres 
Vedras, his unexpectec? assaults on the fortresses of 
Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, his converging attacks 
at Vittoria, similarly illustrate this principle, Hanni- 
bal’s unexpected offensive from Spain into Italy, the 
sudden attack on the Russian fleet in Port Arthur, 
the seizure of Seoul, and the passage of the Yalu by 
the Japanese — these merely illustrate the same lesson, 
and prove that sudden and unexpected concentration 
of force has been the feature of the operations of all 
great leaders since time immemorial. 

Surprise is the essence of success ; for it is not 
only calculated to upset the mental equilibrium of the 
hostile commander, but to temporarily destroy disci- 
pline and to dislocate all organisation, that is, to 
reduce an armed force to an armed mob. But if the 
opponent learns of the projected concentration, he 
will naturally take steps to meet it, or to inflict a 
crushing counterstroke elsewhere. Surprise depends 
on secrecy in preparation and rapidity in execution. 
Secrecy can only be attained by the suppression of the 
hostile system of espionage, which requires an organi- 
sation for the purpose ; and by the strictest discipline 
not only in the army or navy, but in the nation at 
large. Rapidity in execution, that is, mobility, also 
depends on education, discipline., organisation, and 
training. And closely connected with this question of 
surprise is the acquirement of information respecting 
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the enemy’s movements and intentions. The leader 
works, so to speak, in the dark, which is only illu- 
minated by his own genius. He has a foundation of 
certain authenticated facts on'Vhich to base his calcu- 
lations and form his plans ; from this foundation he 
infers other facts, he must divine his enemy’s inten- 
tions, he acts on probabilities. The mo.re authenti- 
cated facts that are placed at his disposal, the more 
rapidly and easily will he be able to make his plans 
and to put his designs into execution. But in order 
to discover the enemy’s intentions and preparations, 
and in order to circulate false information by means 
of which the enemy shall be misled, an organisation for 
the purpose is necessary. 

Hence it is that all great leaders of history have 
sought to inculcate the martial qualities and to 
organise in peace time, or as soon as possible after 
the outbreak of hostilities. Philip of Macedon, 
learning from Epaminondas, organised and trained 
the Macedonian phalanx, by means of which he con- 
quered Greece ; his son, Alexander the Great, with 
the same weapon, conquered the whole known world. 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, *esta]?li^shed a 
base of operations in Spain and organised and trained 
an army ; with this weapon, and from this base, his 
son Hannibal struck at Rome. Gustavus Adolphus 
and Frederick the Great both found organised and 
trained armies reajdy to their hand ; their victories 
were due to fo;rethought and* preparation as much as 
to their masterly leadership. For the point is, that, 
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without their preparation, their masterly leadership 
would have been impossible. Both of these two 
leaders, like all others, depended on the manoeuvring 
capacity of their troops Thus Frederick the Great 
manoeuvred on the battlefield, and threw his whole 
weight against the weakest point of his adversary. 
Gustavus Adolphus trained his cavalry to charge at a 
gallop instead of a walk, to pin their faith to the sabre 
instead of to the pistol ; he also organised his army 
in smaller units, and thus gained, not only greater 
mobility, but a greater number of brains to think for, 
to assist him, and to act on their own initiative in 
emergencies. He improved his artillery, and trained 
his gunners until they could fire two shots to the 
enemy’s one. He trained his troops to combined 
action, placing small bodies of infantry amongst his 
cavalry, in order that if his cavalry met with defeat 
they should find a sure support and rallying-point 
behind these infantry squares. Nelson’s victories were 
in great part due to the state of extraordinary efficiency 
into which Sir John Jervis had brought the British 
navy, though the instruction he, himself, imparted to 
his captaips may well have been the primary cause. 

Cromwell, Marlborough, William of Orange, Wel- 
lington, Napoleon, Jervis, Nelson, Lee, Jackson, 
Grant, and Sherman were obliged by stress of circum- 
stances to train their armies 'and navies in time of 
war ; but can any man doubt tha.t they would have 
preferred to train them’in peace timejf it had been 
possible ? _ , . 
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We may safely assert that all great leaders of history 
have fully recognised that the application of over- 
powering force at a vital point of the enemy is the 
one true principle of succes^ on the battlefield or in 
the theatre of hostilities, and that they have, one and 
all, sought to put it into effect. When possible, they 
have endeavoured to prepare the force in peace time, 
and have left no stone unturned to inculcate the 
martial qualities, to rouse the enthusiasm and military 
spirit of their men, to give them confidence and to 
increase their own prestige. It is, probably, with a 
view to this latter point that the great leaders have 
so often claimed the protection of the Almighty, so 
often assured their men that in case of death on the 
battlefield they will win eternal happiness. The en- 
thusiastic Maid of Orleans, claiming to be the protigee 
of Heaven, and infusing her own spirit into her 
countrymen, worked on the superstition of the 
English, and struck a shrewd blow at the military 
spirit of her enemies. Alexander the Great under- 
took an expedition into the Libyan Desert in order 
to oblige the priests of Ammon to recognise, and 
proclaim, him to be the son of Zeus and the pre- 
destined ruler of the world. It is undoubtedly with 
a view to enhancing their prestige and thereby 
strengthening .their position that kings have claimed 
a “divine right” to rule. It was probably with 
this object in view that the Mahdi claimed to be the 
appointed of .the Prophet ;* and it is quite possible 
that Cromwell, in his innermost soul, recognised the 
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material advantages to be gained if his men could be 
induced to believe that he was fighting the battles of 
heaven. There is no reason to stigmatise these leaders 
as hypocrites, for in alf probability they themselves 
firmly believed in that divine protection they claimed. 
Napoleon was a firm believer in his “star,” and it 
is a well-known trait of human nature that the man 
who seeks to teach must first convince himself of the 
truth of his teaching. 

All soldiers and sailors of to-day — some uncon- 
sciously, perhaps — recognise the truth of the principle 
of success in war — the application of overpowering 
force at a vital point ; for are not all our efforts 
directed to the inculcation of the martial qualities into 
our subordinates, and to the study of the means 
whereby force is to be applied, either on the battle- 
field, or in the theatre of hostilities ? The selec- 
tion and fortification of positions and “zones of 
manoeuvre” by means of which the enemy shall be 
placed at a disadvantage, the sudden and unexpected 
counterstroke, the combined action of the three 
arms, the concentration of fire — what are these but 
the apj^ication of force ? Modern nations, with 
some few exceptions, have, moreover, formed them- 
selves into machines of war, pure and simple. They 
not only train their leaders, but ensure that the 
weapons with which those leaders must fight shall 
be as efficient and perfect as care apd forethought 
can make them. * ■ , • 

Bearing this last well-knpwn fact in mind, let us ask 
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ourselves, does this principle apply equally to the 
success of nations in the struggle for existence? Is 
there such a thing as national strategy, that is, the 
application of the national fofce ? Are nations forces 
which are liable to destruction if their strength, moral 
or physical, be insufficient, that is, if the leadership be 
unscientific, or if the people lack education and the 
martial qualities ? 

There is a well-known maxim — offence is the only 
safe defence — which has been held to be true by every 
great leader of history, as well as by every student of 
war. It has generally been limited, however, to the 
strategy of the theatre of hostilities, or to the tactics 
of the battlefield ; but, nevertheless, it undoubtedly 
holds true of the application of force by nations. 
Colonel Henderson writes: “Treaties of peace are 
only signed within sight of an enemy’s capital.” And 
again : “A nation endures with comparative equanimity 
defeat beyond its own borders. Pride and prestige 
may suffer, but a high-spirited people will seldom be 
brought to the point of making terms unless its army 
is annihilated in the heart of its own country, unless 
the capital is occupied and the hideous sufferings of 
war are brought directly home to the mass of the 
population.”^ 

Captain Mahan writes : “And it must be added as 
a received military axiom that war, however defensive 
in moral character,- must be waged aggressively if it 
is to hope for^u’ccess.” And again: “In the matter of 

Stonewall yachcth 
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preparation for war, one clear idea should be absorbed 
first by every one who, recognising that war is still a 
possibility, desires to see his country ready. This 
idea is that, however defensive in origin or political 
character a war may be, the assumption of a simple 
defensive in war is ruin. War, once declared, must 
be waged offensively, aggressively. The enemy must 
not be fended off, but smitten down. You may then 
spare him every exaction, relinquish every gain ; but 
till down he must be struck incessantly and remorse- 
lessly.”^ 

Clausewitz, on the other hand, asserts that the 
defensive is “ the stronger form of war ” ; and it is 
undoubtedly the case that a nation which fights in 
defence of its possessions, which seeks to repel aggres- 
sion, displays greater unanimity of purpose, and 
therefore greater power. Thus the war which is 
defensive in its moral character is the stronger form of 
war, provided the initiative and the power to strike 
the first blow are not handed over to the enemy. It 
would seem, however, that the strongest form of 
war is that which is aggressive both in its moral 
character and in its conduct, provided the aggressive 
motive be disguised ; for aggressive designs permit 
of preparation on scientific principles. Such a con- 
ception of war is, however, designated as utterly un- 
scrupulous — on a plane with the poisoning of wells, or 
the murder of prisoners. If, howev-er,.we can imagine 
a nation with criminal tendencies, #e .then see that 
^ The Interest of Apierica in -Sea Power. • 
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such a form of war, which is of a powerful nature, and 
is likely to be successful, would strongly appeal to it. 

But however that may be, there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that “ wa^ must be waged aggres- 
sively, offensively.” For Clausewitz himself by no 
means takes an opposite view, for he writes : “ A 
war in which victories are merely used_ to ward off 
blows, and where there is no attempt to return the 
blow, would be just as absurd as a battle in which the 
most absolute defence (passivity) should everywhere 
prevail in all measures.” 

If we admit that the application of overpowering 
force at a vital point is the one true principle of suc- 
cess in war between nations, then we can understand 
that an offensive is essential to success ; but if, on 
the other hand, we refuse to admit this principle, 
then we cannot understand the reason for the above 
generally accepted maxim. For the application of 
force at a vital point of an enemy implies a movement 
towards that enemy, that is, an offensive. And, vice 
versa, without an offensive movement, it is evidently 
impossible to apply overpowering force at a vital 
point, that is, it is impossible to put into p.ractice the 
one true principle of success in war, and defeat must 
be the inevitable result. If we turn to history, we 
find that no nation which has^dopted an attitude of 
passive defence has ever won wars, unless it has ob- 
tained the services of allies to strike for it. 

Julius Cassar,- shortly before his assassination, was 
engaged in the study of the problem of Imperial 
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Defence. He decided to assume the offensive against 
the barbarians on the northern frontiers of the empire, 
taking the Parthians and Scythians to the east first, 
and the Germans to thfe west afterwards. He was 
killed, however, before he could put his plans into 
execution. Augustus Csesar reversed his policy, or 
rather, strate_gy, and elected to stand on the passive 
defensive. He fortified the frontiers, and maintained 
armies for the defence of those frontiers. His 
line of strategy was, with one small interlude, 
followed up to the last days of the Roman Empire. 
The barbarians, in the course of many centuries, in- 
creased and multiplied, constantly surging against the 
frontiers, until finally, like a pent-up sea, they burst 
their barriers, flooding and swilling into every cranny 
and crevice of the western empire. And these were 
mere barbarians. How if they had been vigorous 
and up-to-date nations — How much the sooner 
would the Roman Empire have fallen ? 

Henry IV and Richelieu both considered that an 
offensive against the House^of Hapsburg was the sole 
means by which the independence of France could be 
assured.^ .Richelieu deliberately formed a plan of 
campaign which was systematically followed, and 
which left France almost supreme in Europe. His 
plan was to suppress all discord and dissension in 
France, that is, to destroy the "power of the nobility 
and of the Huguenots, and to make the king supreme ; 
to weaken the House of Hapsburg to ^he utmost by 
intrigue or fraud, as well as by .utilising .the North 
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German Protestants and Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden ; and finally, when France was ready, to strike 
a death-blow. It was only towards the latter end of 
the Thirty Years War that* France struck in with 
decisive effect, and ensured her own ascendency by 
leaving Germany a prey to hopeless discord and dis- 
union. Louis XIV afterwards carried on his national 
strategy on similar principles, and, making his prepara- 
tions, deliberately attempted to seize the Netherlands. 
His failure was due to the fact that, at the very 
moment when he had the Netherlands at his feet, he 
failed to move rapidly and to strike the decisive blow ; 
he granted his enemies time ; a coalition was formed 
against him ; and he was, finally, obliged to relinquish 
the offensive and to defend himself. 

Gustavus Adolphus recognised that a defensive 
attitude against the House of Hapsburg must prove 
fatal to the independence of Sweden. He therefore 
made preparation and assumed the offensive into 
Germany. Frederick the Great, when confronted by 
an alliance between Austria, Prussia, and France, did 
not hesitate, but instantly assumed the offensive. 
That certain modern nations will, if necessary, act as 
did Cyrus the Persian and Frederick the Great seems 
evident from the late Morocco question between 
Germany and France. There are two possible ex- 
planations of this affair. The first, that Germany 
sought occasion to strike down France while Russia, 
the ally of. the- latter, was * helpless ; and was only 
restrained .by the w.arning that Great Britain would 
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assist France. And the second explanation is that 
Gerhfiany, in doubt whether the entente cordiale was 
an alliance directed against herself, sought to ascer- 
tain the truth by a threjft against France, with a view 
to the delivery of an actual blow before Great Britain 
was ready, if there was found to be just cause for 
apprehension. The latter is the most charitable ex- 
planation ; the former is probably the true one. But 
whichever of these is correct, the underlying prin- 
ciple is the same. For the policy which consists in 
striking down one adversary before another probable 
adversary can be fully prepared is identical with the 
operation, so well known in strategy, which utilises 
the interior lines of operation ; the essence of both 
is time. — Can one hostile force be destroyed before 
another can come to its assistance ? 

There are throughout history numerous instances 
of war, aggressive in moral character and conduc- 
ted offensively, which have been eminently suc- 
cessful. The Protestant prince, Prince Maurice of 
Saxe, while secretly preparing for hostilities, pre- 
tended the utmost friendship for his old master and 
chief, Charles "V, Emperor of Germany ; he then 
suddenly threw off the mask, and by a rapid advance 
nearly succeeded in seizing the person of the emperor. 
Protestants will, however, maintain that his action 
was defensive in moral character ; but Catholics, on 
the other hand, will maintain that it was aggressive. 
As to the^ deceitful nature of his proceedings there 
can be no doubt. ■ . 
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Frederick the Great of Prussia, having made his 
preparations with extreme secrecy, deliberately took 
advantage of the death of the emperor, and of the 
weakness of Austria owing to the accession of a prin- 
cess, and seized Silesia. The attack by the Prussians 
and Austrians on the Danes was distinctly aggressive 
in its moral character. The Prussians, having made 
preparation, attacked Austria in 1866, throwing the 
onus on to their enemy. Their war against France in 
1870 was conducted on similar principles ; Prussia, 
or the present German Empire, may, in fact, be 
termed the exponent of war, aggressive in its moral 
character, conducted offensively, and crowned with 
complete success. Lately published memoirs and 
biographies give no reason to believe that its future 
wars will be conducted by methods less promising, if 
less unscrupulous, than those by means of which it 
has won the leading place in the continent of Europe. 
As is well known, their conception of war, and the 
methods by which victory may be won, are based on 
the writings of ClausewitiT ; it seems possible that 
some final chapters of his great work on war are 
in existence which have, nevertheless,* never been 
published. 

The Boers give us another example of a morally 
aggressive war in which the onus was thrown on to 
the enemy ; it failed owing to the military inefficiency 
of the nation. 

In the mediseval wars between England and France 
the English sought to break down the French power 
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by the invasion of French territory, the destruction 
of the French forces, and the conquest of the country. 
Their action was, without doubt, morally aggressive. 

In the wars between thfcse two nations, in the time of 
Louis XIV, England resisted the aggressive designs of 
the French on the Netherlands, in the conviction that 
a French domination of the Dutch harbours must con- 
stitute a ser'ious menace to the British power. Her 
action was consequently defensive in moral character. 
As her possessions increased, and her empire became 
extended, her wars became more defensive in moral 
character ; the French seized the initiative and became 
morally aggressive. In the war of American indepen- 
dence, France, having made careful preparation, struck 
in at the opportune moment, and Great Britain was 
brought to the verge of destruction. It is possible 
that she owed her ultimate escape to the French 
Revolution, which not only reduced France to 
anarchy, but ruined the power of the French navy. 

Napoleon’s wars were, in the first instance, aggres- 
sive in moral character- afterwards they became 
defensive— the only means by which he could main- 
tain his position. He defended himself by offensive 
strokes, seeking to separate and destroy his adver- 
saries in turn. When, through lack of resources — 
after his great disaster in Russia— he failed to main- 
tain his offensive attitude, he -succumbed to the attack 
of the continental powers. 

The late war between Russia and Japan affords an 
interesting study in this connexion. It seems probable 
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. CHAPTER VII 

BATTLES OF TANJTENBERG AKD THE 

‘ ’ • MASURIAN LANES 

• 

TAmEHBEEG. (MaP VIII.) 

The situation confronting Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
when they took over command of the Eighth Army 
in East Prussia on 23rd August was ms bad as it could 
be. 

ReniKjnkampf’s Nyeman Army, including II Corps, 
was advancing west from the line Goldap — Gumbiimen — 
PUkallen on a front of some 40 miles with a total strength of 
eleven divisions and five cavalry divisions. The main body 
of the Eighth Army facing them, 3rd Reserve Division, 
I Reserve Corps, XVII Corps, I Corps and 1st Cavalry 
Division, was in retreat towards the outer defences of Konigs- 
berg. Rennenkampf had suffered heavy losses in the battles 
nearer the frontier. 

Samsonov’s Narev Army of nine infantry and three 
cavalry division had reached the line Usdau— Waplitz and 
was opposed l>y the XX Corps with a Landwehr Brigade 
and some garrison troops from the Vistula |ortresses. These 
German troops had had very severe fighting. The area 
of the "Masurian Lakes, *Nikolaiken—Lotz;en — Lake ^auer," 
was wel fortified with piU-boxes, trenches and wire and held 
By the Germans. At Lotzen there was a small feste ” 
(Port Boyen) constructed in peace time. 

The proposal to retire west of the Vistula had been 
abandoned by Eighth Army Headquarters and when 
fcndenburg and Ludendorff took over the intention was to 
* " ' 49 ^ E 
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hold the line of the river Rassarge. This withdrawal would 
of course have permitted Rennenkampf and Samsonov 
to join hands and their superiority would have been 
overwhelming. Hitherto their two armies had been, oper- 
ating quite independently and with insufficient co-ordina- 
tion. 

The invasion of East Prussia m such strength by the 
Russians was certainly an unwelcome surprise, 
ments from the west could ifot be expected e'^en under 
the most favourable conditions for some weeks. A.purely 
defensive attitude until a decision was reached in the west had 
been the German intention in their pre-war plans, but this 
was based on mere theory worked out in war games. When 
it came to the pinch it was more than the Prussians could 
stand to have the important province of East Prussia, a 
hot-bed of Prussianism, overrun by the enemy. This 
civil pressure weighed heavily with German Supreme 
Command and undoubtedly alsd with Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. 

At all events they made their decision to attack the western 
Russian Army, Samsonov’s, with all available forces, while 
holding off or rather merely observing Rennenkampf with 
a small force. In fact, they intended to act on interior lines 
against each of the separate Russian armies in turn, making 
the best use of the good communications of East Prus^da, 
and taking advantage of the natural and ajtificiai defences 
of the theatre of operations ; &st the hne of Masurian Lakes, 
easily held, and second the outer defences of Konigsborg on 
the line of river Deime. This was a bold decidon, one 
might,almost call it rash, but it is* not possible to'teil how 
much Ludendorff was influenced by knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of Rennenkampf’s rearward services in supply, 
reinforcements, etc., and of the fact that the Commander 
of the Russian North-West Army Group, Gen. Jilinsky at 
Warsaw, had hitherto failed completely to co-ordinate the 
action of the armies under him. Jilinsky’s plan was to unite 
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Ms two arftiies about Allenstein and then clear East Prussia, 
but tbe mobility of tbe Germans was far greater than that of 
tbe Russians. 

During tbe period 24th to 26th August the following 
moves took place in the Eighth German Army in accordance 
with Ludendorff’s plan. I call it Ludendorff’s plan as there 
is no doubt iSiat from this time on Ludendorff’s was the brain 
'that conaeived while Hindenburg was the figure-head on 
•whoM the responsibility was placed. 

It would appear from a study of the literature on the 
German railways in the war that westerly moves by rail of 
3rd Reserve Division and I Corps were commenced on 
21st August under the orders of Prittwitz. The bulk of 
I Corps were to detrain at Graudenz <?n the Vistula. On 
22nd August Ludendorff was at O.H.L. at Koblentz, passing 
through on his way to East Prussia. He made his first 
appreciation of the situation there and then, and fully 
realizing the high state of organization and good capacity 
of the East Prussian railways, he diverted I Corps by wire 
from KoblenJiz. The traffic was diverted from Maxienburg 
on the Vistula to the Deutsch Eylau area, where detrain- 
ment was completed at eight detraining stations by the 
evening of 25th August. 3rd Reserve Division had 
detrained in the Allenstein area by the evening of 22nd 
and then assembled west of Hohenstein, I Corps 
moved forward through Montowo. 

Thus I Corps and 3rd Reserve Division were railed 
from the main body of Eighth Army to Join Von Scholtz’s 
hard -press ed XX Corps. XVII Corps and I Reserve 
Corps continued their retreat, but on 26th August moved 
sharply to the south to Bishofsburg and Seeburg. On the 
sSMe day one cavalry brigade left the 1st Cavalry Division 
and moved south towards Sensburg. So from 27th to 30th 
August, the period during which the Battle of Tannenberg 
was raging, Rennenkampfs army had lost touch -with the 
dermans and was only fficed by weak detachments holding 
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the area of the Masurian Lakes, two cavalry brigades from 
lake Maner to river Pregal, and the Konigsberg garrison 
north of river Pregal. During this period Rentienkampf, 
pivoting on his II Corps at Angerburg, only advaneed his 
other three corps to the line Nordenbuyg — ^Alienbur^. Two 
cavalry divisions advanced on the south beyond Lotzen. 
Lotzen was threatened with bombardment and’cafled on to 
surrender, but held out. Three cavalry divisions advanced on 
the north against Konigsberg, but were held up o» the nver 
Deime. Rennenkampf was completely out of touch with 
Samsonov, they had no direct communication, also Rennen- 
kampf’s slow progress was due to supply and communication 
difiBculties. The German standard-gauge railways could not 
be used by Russian Sroad-gauge rolling-stock. But his army 
was only 60 miles from the battle and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he could not have sent considerable assistance 
if he had known the situation. __ Rennenkampf ’s ideas on 
how to pursue a beaten enemy or to press a retiring foe are 
shown by a remark made to one of his staff after the Battle 
of Gumbinnen who had gone to bed with his clothes on. 
He said, “ You can take off your clothes now, the Germans 
are retiring.” 

The Russian wireless messages sent in clear were of great 
assistance to the Germans in showiug the dispositions of the 
Russian troops. Samsonov’s orders for the moves of«’f*^ 
corps on 26th August were picked up by the Germans on the 
day of issue, the 25th. It is a notable fact that this use of 
wireless in clear “by the Russians went on for about a year 
and of course made the task of the.German Gommi^dun the 
east infinitely easier. 

On 26th August the Russian Second Army had" reached 
the following positions: VI Corps, with one cavalry 
division, on the right — Bishofsburg, XIII Corps between 
Passenheim and AHenstein, XV and part of XXIII 
Corps attacking Scholtz on the Hohenstein — Waplitz froirt, 
and the I Corps, with, two cavalry divisions, on the left. 
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* moving west through. Soldau, and also in touch with I 

^ " German Corps west of Usdau. In fact, the Russian Army 

was wheeling to its left, pivoting on the XXIII Corps. 
Ludendorff’s orders were for the southern group of the 
• Eighth Army» to attack on 27th August, against the 
front Usdau — ^Waplitz — Hohenstein, the I Corps to break 
• through thb Russian Army between their I and XXIII 

, Corps iif the direction of Neidenburg with the object of 

^ ^ drmng RRussian Corps south to Soldau and isolating and 
; . surromiding the main body of the Russian Second Army. 

■ The envelopment to be completed by the I Reserve Corps 

; and XVII corps advancing south through Passenheim — 

; - Allenstein. 

' In addition to the corps mentioned,^ the mobile portions 

of the garrisons of Thorn, Kulm, Graudenz and Marienburg 
j had been moved by rail to Lautenburg and Strasburg. They 

formed Von Muhlmann’s^ force and were now guarding the 
right flank in touch with hostile cavalry ; Von der Goltz^s 
I Landwehr Division was near Biesselen in the centre, having 

^ just ariiveddby rail from the duty of frontier guard on the 

Schleswig-Holstein frontier. This division was given the 
^ * task of taking Hohenstein. A Landwehr Brigade was also 

I * co-operating with XVII Corps. 

1^,.. The attack on the south commenced at 4 a.m., 27th August, 

j after heavy fighting Usdau was captured in the afternoon 

I " by I Corps. ^ “She Russian I Corps was driven south to 

j Soldau and I German Corps commenced its march on 

1 Neidenburg. The XX Corps, however, made no progress 

1 " held up everywhere by the Russian XV Corps. 

1 By .that evening I Reserve Corps and XVII Corps had 

I reached the line Wartenburg — Mensguth, having defeated 

the Russian VI Corps on the evening of the previous day 
I , (26th) and driven it south. Von der Goltz's Division was 

_ approaching Hohenstein. On this day Samsonov was only 
I yorried by the fighting between Muhlen and Usdau. He was 

It. * ignorant of the, disaster to his VI Corps and the German 
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threat from the north nmtU the morning of 28& August. 
Actually the Russian VI Corps retreated after only a 
portion of one division had been seriously engagecf, although 
the corps commander had clear orders to fight his f^ay to 
Allenstein. The fact was, the Corps. Head^artejs had no 
communication with Army Headquarters and was ignorant 
of the general situation. Furthermore, one of*its divisions 
bolted from the German heavy^artillery fire. • 

Early on 28th, Neidenburg was taken by I Corps, but 
again no progress was made by XX Corps who, moreover, 
expected a hostile counter-attack. However, the situation 
improved in the afternoon, the northern flank of XX 
Corps making progress -towards Waplitz and Hohenstein, 
and Von der Goltz Storing Hohenstein after severe fighting 
with the Russian XIII Corps, which had moved during the 
day from Allenstein on Hohenstein. Meantime I Reserve 
and XVII Corps had again advanced to a line about 6 nailes 
south-west of Passenheim — Allenstein. The Russian XIII 
Corps was thus getting driven into a ring with the other two 
Russian Corps. • 

On 29th August overwhelming success was made certain 
for the Germans by the closing of the circle along the line 
Muschaken — ^Willenburg by portions of I and XX Corps 
reaching the first place and portions of I and XVII the 
latter. .. 

The Russian I Corps on the south jom6d.,in the battle 
again on 29th by attacking I German Corps at Neidenburg 
from the south. 'But after a critical period they were driven 
off. «. MMir 

Severe fighting took place on 30th August at Muschaken 
and the places where the Russians tried to break throu^ 
the German ring, but these attempts never succeeded. 
Masses of Russian prisonera were captured on the 29th and 
succeeding days, the total being over 90,000. The Russian 
Second Army had been destroyed- The Germans claim tp 
have killed, wounded apd captured 170,000 Russians at a 
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cost of Id'tOOO casualties. Hindenburg and Ludeiidorff had 
their Army Headquarters throughout the battle behind the 
I and XX Corps and had practically no telephonic com- 
munication with the northern wing, i.e. I Reserve and 
XVII Corps, 4uring 27th, 28th and 29th August. It was 
as much as they could do to get evening situations from 
these corpst on which they had to base general directions 
for the next day’s fighting. But it should be remembered 
that Maekensen was on that flank, for at that time he com- 
manded XVII Corps. 

On the Russian side Samsonov moved on horseback on 
the morning of 28th August right up to XV Corps and was 
quite out of touch wdth his two fl^nk corps throughout the 
battle. He sent all his wireless and sfgnal apparatus back 
over the frontier with Ms baggage. All through the 29th 
August Samsonov wdth his Army Headquarters, now little 
more than a few mounted Staff Officers, accompanied XV 
Corps in their retreat through the wmods north of Neiden- 
burg. They could find no way through the encircling ring 
of the German Army. That night Samsonov kept saying to 
his staff that the disgrace of such a defeat was more than 
he could bear. At length he said : — ‘‘ The Emperor trusted 
me. How can I face him after such a disaster ? ” He 
went aside and his staff heard a shot. They saw him 
more, and could not even find Ms body in the dark. 
The Army ^Steff escaped by walking 40 miles into 
Roland. 

The Russian disaster was due to several causes. But 
firsfcaij# foremost, the Russian Second Army, lacking equip- 
ment and communications and rear services, ai|d com- 
manded by such a man as Samsonov, was a very inferior 
Instrument of war to the Eighth German Army handled by 
Hindenburg and Liidendorff. The Russian corps com- 
manders were also very inferior and had small idea how to 
^handle their corps or to co-operate with each other. They 
could do nothing without definite orders, which of course they 
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never received. Tiiree corps commanders, also Jilinski^ 
were dismissed from their commands. 

Jilinski, commanding the North-West Frontf failed to 
appreciate the dangers attendant on operations on exterior 
lines with bad communications to the rear^and no inter- 
communication between his armies, especially when faced 
by such an active mobile and highly-trained army as the 
Germans, who were operating in their own country, «; country 
splendidly equipped with roads and railways. La©k of co- 
operation between Rennenkampf and Samsonov was mother 
great factor in the Russian defeat. Firstly, Rennenkampf 
should never have allowed the Germans to disengage their 
whole army from his fro^it. If there was any clear plan he 
should have pressed^ on at all costs to join Samsonov even 
with only a portion of his army if he could not supply all 
Secondly, Jilinski should have kept Rennenkampf better 
informed of Samsonov’s situation. The only orders Jilinski 
gave Rennenkampf were as follows — 

On 26th August to send the reserve troops of XX Corps 
(two reserve divisions) to invest Konigsberg. ^Remainder 
to pursue towards the Vistula. The forward move only 
started on 27th, and then only with half the army, for 
Rennenkampf sent two whole corps to invest Konigsberg 
instead of the reserve troops of one corps. 

On 27th Jilinski became aware of Samsonov’s danger a 
ordered Rennenkampf to send II Corps to Pa^senfieim and 
the left flank of First Army to advance, to co-operate. . On 
28th and 29th pcrtions of II and IV Corps approached 
the line Bossau — Bischofstein and^to the north, 
tliis moye had been made two or three days earlier Samsonov 
might have been saved and the German left wing "might 
have been crushed. 

On 29th Jilinski ordered Rennenkampf by telegram to 
retreat, as Samsonov was already surrounded. 

It would appear to be a mistake on Rennenkampf’s part,, 
to detach half the First Army to Koipgsberg, The garrison 
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could have been held in check with, far less. Rennenkampf • 
should have been ordered to move south-west with all Ms 
forces seVferal days earlier than he did. 

JiMnski failed in his plan, in rapid decision and issue of 
orders, and in furnishing information to his armies. 

To consider the actual dispositions of the two opposing 
sides for b^tle. Samsonov had his five corps spread out 
on a froiM^ of 4o miles advancing with the bulk of Ms cavalry 
^ ^ on Ills south-west flank. The Germans operated with two 
strong-groups separated at the commencement of the fighting 
by some 20 to 30 miles, but which they succeeded in con- 
centrating on the battlefield at the decisive time and place. 

The result was that the Russia^ Army was split up into 
three separated groups by the first G^man attacks. The 
centre and largest group was completely destroyed while 
the flank groups were defeated and driven back into Russia. 

Masubiak* Lakes. (Map IX.) 

At the end of August the Austro-Hungarian armies were 
in a criticaLposition in Galicia, but before giving them any 
direct help it was essential for the Eighth Army to deal with 
Rennenkampf who, as a result of Tannenberg, had withdrawn 
Ms advanced troops, but apparently intended to stand and 
fight between river Pregel at WeHau and lake Mauer. 
'**'**'*’^^ Eighth Army received at tMs time two corps and a 
cavalry divis^o» from the Western Front, and thus had six 
org|nized corps of two divisions each, together with 3rd 
Reserve Division, Von der Goltz’s Landwehr Division, the 
Koni^ljerg garrison aiyi Landwehr from the Vistula for- 
tresses, a total of some sixteen or seventeen divisiojis with 
two cavalry divisions. Rennenkampf had eleven divisions 
Sd five cavalry divisions. It appears probable that the 
German formations were kept up to strength while the 
Russian divisions, according to Gen. Gourko’s book, had 
Received no drafts since they mobilized. 

At the beginning of September the Eighth Army deployed 
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ready to advance on the line WiHenburg — Ortelsburg — 
Seeburg — ^Wormditt. The newly-arrived Corps (XI and 
Guard Reserve) had been detr ai ned on th# northern 
flank. 

Ludendorff’s plan was to advance in three groups, making 
a frontal attack between lake Mauer and river Pregel with 
four corps, an enveloping attack issuing from the defiles of 
the Masurian Lakes via Lotzen and south of it*^vith two 
corps and two cavalry divisions, and a flank guas-d of*two 
independent divisions operating via Bialla and Lyck. 

The Konigsberg garrison on the north to hold the line of 
the Deime and the Vistula fortress garrisons to defend 
the frontier about Soldau. 

The advance be^an on 4th September, only four days 
after Tannenberg had ended. By the 7th the four northern 
corps had reached the Russian positions on the line Anger- 
burg — ^Nordenburg — Gerdauen — Wehlau and commenced 
their attack next day. The attach were not very successful 
and the Russians made heavy counter-attacks. This 
absorbed the only army reserve, a division of XX Corps 
west of lake Mauer which had been intended to strengthen 
the enveloping attack. East of Lotzen the fighting was 
severe on 8th and 9th September. However, the southern 
Corps (I) had evidently found the enemy’s flank and on the 
9th by moving northwards from Arys, it cleared the 
for the cavalry and XVII Corps about Lsts^pn. Jilinski’s 
chief of staff had advised Rennenkampf to withdraw, con- 
centrate and threaten the German advance through the 
defiles of the lakes, but Rennenkapjpf said it wnul f(^ be. bad 
for thewtroops to withdraw. Jilinski was ill. It was worse 
for the troops when the German blow fell. 

The flank guard had been fighting from 3rd to 9th Septem- 
ber on the BiaUa — ^Lyck line against a superior enemy, but 
held them up, and finally drove them back to Osovets — 
Augustov — SuvaM, the two latter places being taken. Thi^ 
flank guard was of great ^importanca as fresh Russian forces 
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Ms main, communications by road and rail to Kovna could 
be cut. Advantage was taken of the country for this 
decisive enveloping attack to issue from the Ifttle known 
area of the lakes where the Russians expected no large forces. 
Once the Russian retreat commenced, the Germans pushed 
their pursuit relentlessly and thus reaped the greatest possible 
fruits of victory. • 

In the course of a fortnight the Eighth German Army 
had completely reversed the state of the war in East Prussia. 
Two numerically superior Russian Armies had been -beaten, 
East Prtissia freed of the enemy, and 135,000 prisoners taken, 
besides quantities of guns and stores. Some quarter of a 
million casualties had been inflicted on the Russians and, 
in fact, a quarter of the whole of the Russian Armies had 
been put out of action. The Russian armies had been 
fatally crippled and the Entente suffered from this tiU the 
end of the war. 

There is this to be said for the "Russians, that their rapid 
and unexpected advance iuto East Prussia with incomplete 
rear organization, had upset the German war pjan from the 
start. It had been the direct cause of a diversion of force 
from the German armies fighting the Battle of the Marne, and 
had also absorbed large quantities of German munitions, a 
matter of no small account at that time. In fact, tMs rehef 
on the Marne may have turned the whole course of the war. 
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. dHAPTER VIII 

FIRSTHAND SECOj^TD IFVASIONS OF POLAND 
# 

First Invasion of Poland, 1914, (Map X.) 

In the east by the middle of September the Russians had 
driven the defeated Austrian armies across the river San. 
The German successes in East Prussia ^re not of any direct 
effect in assisting the Austrians, distances were too great and 
Russian reinforcements were assembling in the north. 
Therefore, in order to try and rally the disorganized Aus- 
trians and to stave off the serious threat of an invasion of 
the vital territory of Upp^ Silesia, it was necessary to send 
German troops south to assist directly the Austrians. 
Further, th^ hopes of Turkey Joining the Central Powers 
depended on stopping any further Russian successes. The 
alliance of Turkey and with it the permanent closing of the 
Dardanelles was essential to cripple Russia economically. 

Accordingly, a new Ninth Army was formed under Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff consisting of some 5| corps. These 
troops cdmmen<ipd to entrain in the Lotzen area and the 
Konigsberg area on the night 16th-17th September and 
moved by two rail routes to the front Krakau — ^Krenzberg 
along the Polish frontier, where they were deployed ready 
to advance by 28th September. This move of ^ corps 
over a distance of between 400 and 500 miles required some 
730 troop trains. 

Only weak forces had been left in East Prussia. 

The Austro-German advance commenced between 28th 
September and 4th October all along the line from the 
\/arpathians northwar(|«. By 12th October the German 
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Ninth, Army was up to the Vistula and at the^outskirts of 
Warsaw. They had only been opposed by a Russian 
cavalry corps of five cavalry divisions. But the Russians 
had made preparations on a vast scale for a counter-stroke 
and orders captured by the Germans gave |way their plan, 
which was an advance in force across the Vistula from the 
San River to Warsaw with a strong enveloping attack from 
the north of Warsaw. In three weeks or less ^j^e Grand 
Duke Nicholas succeeded in»movi!ig three armies, Ninth,* 

* 41 

Fifth and Fourth, 100 miles north to the zone between 
Sandomir and Warsaw and in assembling a reconstituted 
Second Army at Warsaw. This re-grouping took place in 
safety behind the t^stula, covered by a mass of Russian 
cavalry west of the ri-v^er. 


The Rxjssiak Couhteb-Offensive 

The Russians held up the Austrian armies on the San 
River and on 18th October counter-attacked and began to 
drive them back. This, combined with pressure from the 
north-west of Warsaw and on the Austrians at Radom, 
forced the German Ninth Army to retreat. The whole line 
recoiled to the river Dunajec — ^river Nida— west of Lodz, 
where the Russian advance was temporarily checked by 
the very thorough destruction of roads and railways carried 
out by the German Ninth Army in their retreat froifi Poland. 
As an example of the Russian difficulties, for^ten days their 
Ninth Army was supplied from the Vistula by horse trans- 
port over 120 miles of terrible road. Horses died in harness 
and men had to drag the guns. The situation was again 
very seKous in the east. The Austrian Armies had by now 
lost 1,000 guns and 200,000 prisoners No reinforcemelrts 
except for two cavalry divisions were yet available from the 
west, as Falkenhajm had determined to continue his attack at 
Ypres. In addition to the great Russian advance on the 
front&om the Carpathians to Warsais^ attacks were developed* 
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in East Priimia by a newly-formed Rnssian Tentb Army. 
Tbe German invasion was a bold move, but was undertaken 
with entirely inadequate forces, or else the Germans placed 
the Russian command and troops at a lower value than facts 
warranted. 

At the 'beginning of November, Hindenburg became 
Commander-in,-Ohief in the of all German troops, with 
LndendorU^ as his Chief of General Staff. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas ^intended to invade Silesia, 
and advance on Breslau with his Fifth, Fourth and Ninth 
Armies. The First and Second Armies were to guard the 
right flank while the Third and Eighth^ Armies in Galicia 
secured the left. This ambitious projeut failed through the 
difficulties of supply to the offensive group, the deficiency of 
communications in the whole army, and the slowness of the 
left flank guard to advance. The Russian armies stumbled 
slowly forward, while the more nimble Germans prepared 
a counter-stroke. 

The Second Invasion of Poland 

The Commander-in-Chief in the East now decided on a 
bold move to throw back the Russians and possibly defeat 
them decisively. The plan, which was devised by Luden- 
dorff , was to disengage the Ninth Army from the Chenstokov 
area and move it north to an area between Thorn and Posen, 
whence it ’"could advance south-east with its left flank on 

T 

the Vistula and attack the northern flank of the Russian 
main armies. Troops were also taken from the Eighth 
Army to assist. The transfer of the Ninth Army right 
across the front of the enemy involved another great railway 
operation, 800 troop trains were required, exclusive of 
ammunition and supply trains. 

By seriously weakening the Eighth Army and the forces 
from Chenstokov to the river Varta, a force of 5| corps was 
concentrated for this blow under Gen. von Mackensen, who 
hM been given comman^rof the Ninth Army. Four corps 
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were transferred from the west after the Ypres battle had 
ceased, but these arrived after Mackensen moved. 

Maekensen’s attack on 12th November surprised the 
Russians, for their intelligence service was inadequate and 
the Ninth German Army had been lost tr§ice of for a fort- 
night. After severe and fluctuating fighting the Russians 
were driven back with the hSp of the reioftsccements from 
the west, to the line river Nida — Skemevitsi j^otion by 
12th December. * ' r ' '' 

The detail of this second invasion, cuhnmating in a great 
battle round Lodz, are of extreme interest and form one of 
the most interesting operations on the Eastern Eront. 

The Battle oe Lodz. (Map XI.) 

By 10th November the German Ninth Army, under 
Mackensen, consisting of 5-^ corps and five cavalry divisions, 
was assembled between the Vistula and the Varta Rivers on 
the German-Polish frontier. Another corps was ready to 
co-operate further south (Posen and Breslau Corps). 

This concentration was opposite the left of the Russian 
First Army, which was on a front of 100 miles with five corps, 
and the right of the Russian Second Army, which was more 
concentrated. 

Ludendorff’s plan was to crush the left of Russian First 
Army, rather isolated south of the Vistula, and then to 
envelope the right of the Russian Second Army'androHup 
the Russian battle-front. 

Mackensen’s advance began on 11th November and on 
12th November lie captured Vlotslavsk on the Vistula with 
12,000 prisoners from V Siberian Corps. Rennenkampf 
passed VI Siberian and part of VI Corps to the south of 
the Vistula to block the German advance. ^ 

On 14th November 11 Corps (First Russian Army) and 
XXIII Corps (Second Russian Army) were attacked in 
overwhelming strength. 

Schiedemann, commanding Second Russian Army, pro- 
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ceeded to iftove his army so as to face north-east on the ^ 
front Strikov — LencMtsa and threaten a further German ' 
advance in»flahk. But the rapidity of the Gterman moves 
nearly naused his troops to be defeated in detail. 

On 15th and 16th November, the three corps of the First 
Russian Army south of the Vistula and the two northern 
corps of the Second Army w^e all heavily attacked and lost 
25,000 psisoners. 

* Tile Geijmans were succeeding in splitting the First and 
Second Russian Armies, the latter being forced south-east 
to Lodz where its four corps were forced into a circle round 
the town. , 

Meantime Plehve’s Fifth. Russian Army was pushing for- 
ward all unknowing to the Silesian^ frontier. But on 17th 
November he retired under orders to a line due south of 
Lodz. 

On 17th November, the Second Russian Army was in a 
critical position. It had* been badly hammered by the 
Germans for the last three days, and now its right flank was 
completely toned, for a German cavalry division and 1| 
corps had got round right behind and to the south-east of 
Lodz. Three German corps were attacking frontally and 
driving the Russians back on to Lodz, while the Posen and 
Breslau Corps was threatening the Russian left flank from 
the south-west. 

The Rdfesian Fyst Army cotdd give no help, for its southern 
corps were retreating up the Vistula from the victorious 
German I Reserve Corps. ^ 

Rtosiah Cooti?eb-Measijbes 

However, the Russians succeeded by vigorous anS. well^ 
tinted counter-measures in saving their Second Army, The 
credit of these successful manoeuvres must be given to 
Rlzski, now commanding the North-West Front, so far as 
their inception is concerned, and to Plehve, commanding 
Ihe Fifth Russian Axnjf , as regards their execution. If 
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only Rennenkampf (First Russian Army) hadb carried out 
'• his share of Ruzski’s plan, the tables would have been com- 
pletely turned on the Germans and their envefoping wing 
would have been cut oflE and surroxmded. 

But, as we shall see, Rennenkampf failed to move in 
time. 

OHAEACTBES OB’ THE RuSSIAH. COMMAHDEES 

Ruzski, the commander of the Front, had been,briliiantl 3 r 
successful as an army commander in August and September, ' 
but his health was bad and he only returned from sick leave 
to succeed Jiiinski.^ He was a highly educated soldier, who 
knew how to use hi^ staflE, a thing many Russian generals 
failed in. , ’ 

Plehve was an old man, bent and wizened, and also weak 
in health, but, in spite of this, he commanded an army with 
uniform success throughout the war, in 1915 and 1916 he 
was continually moved from front to front as he was one of 
the few Russian generals who could compete with the 
Germans. Plehve was of German origin and his character 
was quite different to the ordinary Russian, w£o is reputed 
to be merry, happy-go-lucky and careless. Plehve was 
dry, logical, unpopular, very exacting, but a man of iron 
will and unmoved in any emergency. He influenced his 
whole army to achieve great things. Sometimes his methods 
were unusual, when, for instance, later in the war he put 
sentries on the corps headquarters of his arhiy and on the 
bridges over the Dvina to prevent them from moving.back 
out of the Dvina bridgehead. It is interesting to note that 
Plehve s Chief of Staff was Miller* who later was with the 
British forces in North Russia after the revolution. 

Rennenkampf had been a dashing cavalry leader in'iihe 
Russo-Japanese War, but as the commander of a modern 
army he is described by Gen. Knox in his book as “ an 
anachronism and a danger.” His relations with his staff 
were a little strained, for one day ^e told his Chief of Staff 
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to “ take his snout away as he could not bear the sight of it 
any longer.” 

. Sttooess by Fifth Russian Akmy 

Plehve was ordered north to assist the Second Russian 
Army. On 17th NoYember^he sent a division by rail to 
Skem<|vitsi, 6nly one regiment got through when the line 
^was^cuCby German qp-valry. The rest of the division 
* attacked the Germans at Tushin on 19th. 

The rest of the Fifth Army marched north on 18th. On 
18th and 19th the left of Second Army was secured by suc- 
cessful attacks by two of Plehve’s corps west and south-west 
of Lodz. A part of this force then.turned to face the more 
pressing danger from the Germans uflder Schaffer, com- 
manding XXV German Reserve Corps, south of Lodz. 
They attacked the Germans on 22nd November from the 
west and drove them back. At this time these Germans 
were facing Lodz on the south and holding Rjgov, Tushin 
and Bendkov. 

•• 

Failuee of Rennenkampf and the “ Lovich 
FOE.CE ” 

Meantime Rennenkampf had been ordered to act from the 
north. He despatched forces from Lovich on 20th Novem- 
ber, and Skernevjtsi on 2 1st. The latter had a division and a 
regiment and Hid nothing ! 

The Lovich Force had 3| divisions, but it was hastily 
formed with no proper staff, transport, etc. Its commander 
was changed twice in tBirty-sis hours. It only moved 6 
miles on 20th November. On 2l8t it reached rougBly the 
liae*Strikov — ^Brezini and got in touch with the rear of 
Schaffer’s German columns. 

On 22nd the Lovich Force captured Strikov — Brezini and 
Kolyushki after heavy fighting and touch was obtained with 
the Second Russian Ajuiy at Lodz. II Russian Corps 
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^ supported the Lovich Force at Strikov. It Wd have 
^ appeared that nothing could save Schaffer’s German Force. 
At 7 p.m. Schaffer was ordered to retire by the German 
Ninth Army and to re-establish his lines of communication 
by driving back the Lovich Force, On 23rd November 
the centre columns of Lovich Force moved right through to 
the Second Russian Army nea? Lodz. The result was that 
the left of Lovich Force, one division ({?th Siberian JDmsion) 
was isolated west of Kolyushki. * This division reported* 
three German columns, estimated at three divisions, marching * 
against it from the south. The 6th Siberian Division 
appealed for help to the Russian I Corps who had troops in 
Andrjespol, east of Lo^, only 4 miles from their flanfr 
I Corps refused to move* and on reference to Second Army 
nothing was done. 

On 23rd, 6th Siberian Division fought successfully all 
day on the line Yanovka — Galkov. They captured German 
prisoners, who by this time were*terribly depressed as they 
thought they were surrounded. 

Early on 24th the German columns moving jprth worked 
round both flanks of the isolated 6th Siberian Division. 
The headquarters of Lovich Force were surprised in Brezini 
without any escort and escaped with difficulty to an 
armoured train at Kolyushki. It lost touch with the whole 
of its force and remained a helpless spectator of the destruc- 
tion of 6th Siberian Division. The Rt(^sians *at Andr- 
jespol made a poor attempt about 9 a.m. to reheve their 
right (western) flaiik. A Russian cavalry division, supposed 
to guard their left (eastern) flank, retired at once. The 
6th (Siberian Division, assaUed by three times its strength 
on front and both flanks, retired at 11 a.m., but finding 
Brezini in German hands, it broke up and only 1,600 fRen 
escaped to Skernevitsi. 

Schaffer, XXV German Reserve Corps with 3rd Guard 
Divmon and two cavalry divisions not only made 
good his escape via Strikov to rejpin the Ninth German 
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Army, but* brought with him 16,000 prisoners and sixty- ^ 
four captured guns. 

. The Gbheeal Sithation Ehd op 1914 

The Ninth German Army then received further reinforce- 
ments from the Western Front, released by the termination 
of th^'irst Battle of Ypres.* They advanced again and by 
12th Dftcember haS captured Lovich and Lodz. The 
, Russians •fell back to a line* from Skernevitsi to the river 
Dunajee. The Russian offensive against Silesia was broken. 

Meantime in the south the Austrians had held the Russians 
and in battles south-east of Ehakau had driven them back 
across the river Dunajee. The winter season now called a 
halt in the operations and trench warfare ensued. 

Observations 

The value of a strategic retreat is exemplified by the 
German withdrawal aft& the first invasion of Poland. 
Roads and railways are vital to the operations of an advanc- 
ing army, ifheir thorough destruction will stop an army of 
any size and allow the retreating force to disengage and even 
to regain the initiative. 

To consider the strategy of the counter-offensive of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in his method of advance to the 
frontier. He had not the necessary forces nor the com- 
munications to *,dvance in deep columns on a continuous 
front as the Germans had done in Belgium in August. But 
he attempted to extend his First, Second, Fifth, Fourth and 
Ninth Armies right across the Polish salient on a front of 
over 250 miles. The result was a thin line everywhere, no 
reserves to meet eventualities, no power of manoeuvre. The 
Gemans, with their mobility and highly-organized com- 
munications, could strilce him unawares anywhere and were 
almost certain to be able to break his thin front. The only 
counter open to the Russians was slow and ponderous side- 
stepping or retreat. • 
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The Russians would surely have been better placed with 
their armies more concentrated, in greater depth on the 
front where they desired to get forward, i.e. Silesia and 
towards Breslau and with the intervals between arMes or 
the flanks of their offensive group protected by the masses 
of cavalry which they had available, but of which they made 
little use. „ ' / 

Compare the bold plan for the sepond invasion df Poland ^ 
with the conduct by Moltke of"the first campaign fn Erance. m 
It required great courage and determination on the part of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff to leave the PoHsh-German 
frontier almost unprotected during the move north of the 
Ninth Army. A commander who will take no risks will 
probably never wifi great victories. 

The tactical situation in the Lodz battle and its kalei- 
doscopic changes are of course astounding. It would appear 
that the Germans attempted the operation with too small 
forces. If they could have dehvered a more decisive blow 
on the south-west of Lodz and the Breslau Corps could have 
joined Schaffer at Rjgov, the Second Russian'sArmy would 
have been destroyed. 

The direction of the Lovieh Eorce by Rennenkampf and * 
his subordinate in immediate command was hopelessly 
inefficient. Right up to the morning of 24th November 
the smallest co-ordination would have entrapped, the Ger- ■ 
mans. The closing of the gaps between Aai(tjespol — Yan- 
ovka and Galkov — Kolyushki was all that was needed. 

The higher Russian Command also does not seem to have 
kept its subordinates informed, for Lovieh Eorce knew 
nothing of Plehve’s moves and that Schaffer was being 
attacked in rear at Rjgov and Tushin. Headquarters^ of 
North-West Eront was 120 miles from the battle, too far 
for any useful direction. 

The German cavalry must have kept their command well 
informed, they penetrated nearly to Petrokov. Mackensen^ 
at Ninth Army Headquarters was" always in touch with 
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Schaffer and chose the last possible moment to order a 
retreat. With a more active enemy he might have been^ 
too late. "The fog of war was, on the other hand, as black as 
night in the Russian Headquarters, and the only thing their 
cavalry appear to have achieved was the rapid retreat of a 
whole cavalry division from Galkov and the exposure of 
Si^berian Division’s ftafik. 

Bol'&» Germans and Russians in turn were within short 
* disfance.of a great tactical •success. In fact, the Russians 
were so optimistic'that they ordered eighteen railway trains 
up to take the prisoners away '. 

These operations, if further details are ever available, will 
be of unique interest from the point ohview of the psychology 
of command, and the strain on commq,nders’ nerves. It is 
probable that Mackensen and Schaffer would come out of it 
with flying colours, for Schaffer’s retreat was masterly and 
his orders must have been very rapid and clear. Whereas 
Schiedemann (Second Russian Army) was soon reduced to a 
state of inertia. Rennenkampf and his Lovich Force com- 
manders (^lyusarenko, Shuvalov, and Vasiliev in turn) 
never had a grip of the situation. Plehve (Fifth Russian 
Army) was brilliant and he got his troops to carry out com- 
plicated and very long marches with great rapidity. 




CHAPTER IX 


“1915” . 

SiTTTATION AT THE BEGINNING. OF 1915. 

The Austrian Armies were being pressed by the Russians 
on the crest of the Carpathians early in 1915. The Austrian 
Supreme Command was anxious to relieve the situation 
there on the borde^js of* Hungary and also to relieve the 
besieged fortress of Przemysl. They proposed to launch 
an attack from the southern part of their front and requested 
German Supreme Command to attack at the other extremty 
of the long Eastern Front, in the belief that a decisive 
success could be obtained thus against the Russians. The 
Headquarters of Commander-in-Chief in the^,. East, i.e. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, were also strongly in favour of 
this scheme, considering that Russia might be finally 
defeated. There were four newly-formed corps in Germany 
now ready for use and both Austrian Supreme Command and 
the Commander-in-Chief in the East were anxious to use 
them on the East Front in an attack from |!ast Prussia. 

However, Falkenhayn, the Chief of the General Staff, 
was convinced that two operations so widely separated, ■850 
miles apart and conducted with the comparatively small 
forces available, could not achieve k decisive success. He 
also considered the Western Front the decisive theatre, and 
totally disagreed with the catchword going round in-wSSSin 
German quarters, that “ the war would be won in the east.” 
He considered that no decision in the east would affect the 
determination of France and England to fight on, and there- 
fore determined that the Germans mqst first win victory in 
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the west. So at the begiiming of 1915 he determined to use 
the four new army corps in the west. 

Falkenhayn wished the Austrians to give up their proposed 
offensive against Russia and use their troops to defeat Serbia 
finally, thus restoring their shattered prestige in the Balkans, 
shattered by their disastrous operations in Serbia in Novem- 
{®^|d December, 1914, an’d open communications to the 
Middle'Sast. He offered to carry out local attacks against 
*the Russians in Poland to relieve the Carpathians Front. 

However, the situation' became so serious in the Car- 
pathians that in the middle of January Austrian reserves 
on the Danube had to be sent there and German reserves 
from Poland also had to go to give direct support. This 
stopped any possibility of relief attacks by the Ger- 
mans. 

Falkenhayn then regarded the Austro-Hungarian armies 
as on the point of collapse. So he was forced to change his 
decisions regarding the new corps and sent them to the 
Eastern Front to carry out an attack from East Prussia 
while the Austrians did their best in the south, reinforced by 
“^the German troops (Southern German Army under Lin- 
smgen) already sent there, to clear the enemy from the 
frontier of Hungary. 

At the beginning of February, 1915, the Austrians and 
. Germans in the Carpathians attacked and recaptured most 
of the Bukovina„but they made little or no progress along 
the Carpathians to the north. No great success was obtained 
and 'Praemysl was not relieved. It fell on March 22nd. 

Winter Battle in Masiteia. (See Mat No. XII.) 

In the north the Winter Battle in Masuria was started on 
8th"fWteiiary by the Eighth and Tenth German Armies. 
The plan was to envelope the main Russian forces in East 
Prussia by strong attacks through Johaimisburg— Raigrod 
on the south and through Vladislavov— Kalvariya on the 
laorth, that is, an enveibping attack on both^ flanks. The 
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attacks surprised the Russians and a great tactical victory 
ensued, resulting in the destruction of the northern Russian 
Army, a portion of it being surrounded and forced to sur- 
render in the Augustov forest. 110,000 prisoners were 
taken by the Germans. Owing to the severe weather, 
difficulties of communications, and the exhaustion ol,&e 
troops, the operations came to a stop. Bast Prus^awas 
again clear of the enemy. This sjiccess was followed by 
heavy Russian counter-attaclfe on the Polish Eront against , 
the Germans which were easily repulsed. But in the Car- 
pathians the fighting again turned to a Russian offensive 
and at the end of March more Germans had to be sent 
to the northern Carpathians to support the wavering 
Austrians. • 

It appears that Ealkenhayn was correct in his appre- 
ciation that nothing more than tactical successes could be 
gained by these operations. 

It is interesting to note that Ludendorff m his book rather 
skims over the larger strategical aspect of these battles of 
February, 1915. Whereas it appears clear froip^Ealkenhayu 
that Ludendorff was to a large extent the instigator of the 
combined Austrian and German plan. Throughout 1916 
we shall see that Ludendorff hankered after a large 
enveloping movement from the eastern frontier of East 
Prussia. 

From this time on Ealkenhayn decided tha| if the Austrian 
Armies were to be used in offensive battles they must be 
directly supported by German troops, in fact the Germans 
would Invariably have to act as the spearhead of the attack. 
He al^ made up his mind that with^the limited forces 
available on the vast extent of Eastern Ikont, continuation 
of operations against the extreme flanks would mi'iP >ffer 
prospects of big successes. The point was that the enemy 
could not be tied down by frontal attacks sufficiently to 
allow strategical envelopment by the wings to succeed. The 
enemy could^always retreat, • 


Geeat Defensive in Russia, 1915. (Map XII.) 

Austrian General Headquarters now, at the end of 
March,’ became so alarmed at the situation that they 
demanded from the Germans a reinforcement of ten German 
In addition, they thought that the entry into the 
war K both Italy aqd Rumania as enemies was imminent. 

. The_^Serbians were also, threatening to cross the Danube. 

, In fact, thte Austrians “ had the wind up ” all round. Falken- 
hayn, in preference to dispersing his reserves in purely 
defensive measures on the Austrian Front, now decided on 
an offensive campaign in Russia on the largest possible scale 
with the object of permanently destroying Russia’s power of 
attack. Note that he did not hope tC defeat finally the 
Russian nation and drive them out of the war. He wished 
to render the Eastern Front safe and passive so that he could 
again turn the main German Armies to the west. 

Other factors which influenced this decision were that 
indications had been appearing amongst the Russians of 
serious shortage of trained reinforcements and also shortage 
of rifles and munitions. As a matter of fact, the Russian 
expenditure of shells had averaged 45,000 a day since the 
beginning of the war, while their home production was 
only 55,000 f minds a month. The whole of their mobilization 
reserve had gone and they were very slow to place orders 
abroad. At the •beginning of 1915 the establishment of the 
forty-seven corps on the front should have been 2,200,000 
combatants. The total strength on the front was only 
1,200,000. There were, no trained reserves available. 
Rifles also were deficient. Drafts came up unarmed and 
waited to be equipped from dead men. 

lfats7 became clear to Falkenhayn that the French and 
British offensives in the west which commenced seriously 
in March, could be held in check -with less forces than were 
*then on the Western Front. Until the March battles on the 
west, that is, in the Champagne and at NeuveXhapelle, had 
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been fought and the defence had been successful, Ealkenhayn 
dared not weaken that front. After those attacks he had a 
fairly clear idea of what the German troops coul(f achieve in 
defence. 

Falkenhayn’s reasons against enveloping operations have 
already been given ; he decided on a break-through a ^ck, 
and after considering communications for concfentrati^n and 
supply, and obstacles to be faced in the advance, the front 
between the northern Carpathians (Beskiden Mountains) „ 
and the upper Vistula was chosen. Also large Russian 
forces had recently been withdrawn from there for their 
Carpathian offensive. Ealkenhayn attached such import- 
ance to secrecy that he did not even inform Austrian Supreme 
Command of his decision until the middle of April, when the 
German troops were already entrained for the move to their 
concentration area. In spite of this, the Russians received 
some warning, but did not act upon it in time. On 24th 
April successful attacks were carried out from East Prussia 
as a diversion. They drew considerable Russian reinforce- 
ments north. 

On 2nd May the great attack was begun by the Eleventh 
German Army under Mackensen on the river Dunajec 
between Goriice and Tarnow. This army was composed 
mainly of formations from the Western Front. Very great 
success was achieved, and after a month’s operations 
Przemysl and the river San were reached, «,nd the Russians 
were retreating on a front of 250 miles. 

During May there were big efforts on the Western Fiont 
in the way of relief offensives by the English between 
Bethime and Armentieres and by the French between Arras 
and Lens. These attacks were aH held. On 24th May, 
Italy declared war against Austria. Austria to 

divert forces from the Galician offensive to crush Italy at 
once, but Ealkenhayn would tmder no circumstances agree 
to this. He insisted on a policy of defence in the mountains^ 
and on the Isonzo, and to assist hi this he consented to 
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relieve Austiian troops on the Danube with new German 
formations. These German formations were then , 
suitably ^aced for use against Rumania or Serbia as 
required. 

To revert to the Galician operations. These had practi- 
cally come to a standstill on river San owing to heavy Russian 
fSl5^ements coming up. "If the situation remained like 
this, prospects were* bad. Russian counter-attacks had 
^ already commenced anS the* Austrian Armies would dis- 
integrate under tSem. It was essential to continue to 
attack and defeat the Russians. No other sector of the 
Eastern Front offered such good prospects as the river San. 
By continuing the advance here firsf eastwards and then 
northwards there were prospects of outflanking and envelop- 
ing the whole Russian-Polish Front. The Russians had no 
further prepared positions in this sector. A transfer of the 
attacking armies to another part of the front would not 
offer such good prospects and would also cause delay in 
which the Russians could reorganize. 

Therefore^ at the end of May, the Germans brought all 
possible reinforcements to Galicia by thinning out the 
remainder of the Eastern Front, by drawing in the new 
formations from their training-grounds on the Danube, and 
by transferring 2| more divisions from the west, reducing 
their reserves there to a dangerous minimum. In this way 
6| fresh divisior^ were concentrated. 

In the fresh attacks success was achieved, although no 
great enveloping movement ensued owing to the failure of 
the Austrians south of the river Stryj. Lemberg was taken 
on 22nd June. 

These events le(f to certain immediate advantages to the 
Cen€S-?owers ; as the threat to Hungary was removed, 
Austria could send sufficient reinforcements to the Italian 
Front ; Turkey was relieved from an attack on the Bos- 
phorus for which a Russian army had been prepared at 
"Odessa ; 'finally, the pacification of Rumania’s hostile 
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intentions and the resumption of negotiations mth Bulgaria 
ensued. 

Falkenhayn no-w considered the possibility of«eontinuing 
the attacks. The reserves on the Western Front had 
become so exhausted that he had to return four divisions 
from Galicia to the west, and, moreover, indications pointed 
to great French and British attacks at a later.period^6te?srii 
September, which would certainly involve further transfers. 
He therefore determined to. continue operatio^js with a 
limited objective. This was in* contradiction to Luden-*^ 
dorff’s views. The latter now advocated a decisive attack 
on Kovna and north of it in the direction of Vilna and Mmsk 
in order to cut off -all the Russian forces in the Polish 
salient. , 

However, Falkenhayn insisted on his plan of continuing 
his mam attack in the south, but this time to attack in a 
northerly direction towards Brest Litovsk. As the Russians 
had strong forces on this flank of the Polish salient, it was 
necessary to assist by attacks elsewhere. The Commander- 
in-Chief in the East, Hindenburg, was therefoi^ ordered to 
co-operate by attacking on the river Narev sector, and was 
not to attack north of Kovna until these attacks had suc- 
ceeded. 

The attacks in the middle of July were successful both 
north and south, but necessitated the transfer of two divi- 
sions back from the west. 

By the middle of August the Russians had been driven 
out of the Polish salient, but they had escaped without feeing 
surrounded as the Germans had hoped. 

In this connection there was lome acrimonious corre- 
spondence between German Supreme Command (Falken- 
hayn) and the Commander-in-Chief in the East (HsafeSburg 
and Ludendorff) as to this failure. Hindenburg insisted that 
he would have succeeded in cutting the Russians off ff he had 
attacked in strength at Kovna. 

Falkenhayn replied that if the n^aximum force available"' 
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had been us^d by Hindenburg in the Narev operations they 
would have succeeded in penetrating sufficiently far to the 
south-east/* It was a fact that Hindenburg had kept from * 
two to four divisions up his sleeve during the Narev attacks, 
ready for his later Kovna operations. 

At all events, in the middle of August, Falkenhayn decided 
i» stop any further major eperations in the east for the 
following reasons : there were now no further prospecto of 
big strategical success ; ie wighed to prepare the campaign 
Against Serbia which he had been working for all this year 
and Bulgaria was now on the point of coming in ; the storm 
cloud in the west was on the point of bursting in Champagne 
and Artois. Transfers of troops were immediately neces- 
sary. 

There were further isolated attacks by the Commander- 
in-Chief in the East, on the north, and by the Austrians in the 
south, and by the end of September the line ran from Czer- 
nowitz — Tarnopol — Pin.sk-^Baranovichi — ^Dvinsk — ^west of 
Riga. 

By the end of 1915 the Russian Armies had been reduced 
by wastage to*a total of 650,000 rifles, to defend a front now 
1,000 miles long. Divisions were far below establishment, 
the depots had been drained of drafts, and no more rifles 
were available to arm recruits. 



Defensive in the West 

The great attacks in the west on 25th September, 1915, 
tested the German Army almost to the limit, all the general 
reserves on the west were absorbed on the first day, and the 
Third German Army on iffie Champagne front very nearly 
commenced a general retreat, but was stopped by Sifpreme 
Comnsss^which arrived on the Western Front from the 
east on 25th September. Divisions from Russia were 
absorbed as fast as they arrived. 

The German Front held firm and by the middle of October 
l&e fighting died down. ^ 

# 
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Campaign m Seebia 

Meantime the campaign against Serbia was commenced 
under the direction of Eield-Marshal von Maclfensen with 
the Eleventh German Army of seven divisions, Third 'Austro- 
Hungarian Army of four Austrian and three German divi- 
sions, and sis Bulgarian divisions (equivalent in infantry to 
twelve German divisions). " ' 

This overwhelming force attacked tlie Serbians from two 
sides, north and east, and rapidly overran the country. The_ 
operations started on 6th Octobef, 1915, and by 25th Novem- 
ber practically the whole of Serbia was overrun and the 
Serbian Army dispersed. This had the effect of opening 
up communication Between Germany and Turkey. Muni- 
tions could be sentf which made a great difference to Turkey’s 
fighting power. 


Obsbevations 

A tactical success wfll not achieve great results without a 
sound strategical plan. The distance apart of the flanks 
and the lack of force rendered the operations ip Masuria and 
the Carpathians in Eebruary, 1915, barren of strategical 
results. 

The proper use of reserves by Falkenhayn in April and 
May, 1915, is worthy of note. He used them for a decisive 
blow mstead of dribbling them into action defensively as 
requested by the Austrians. e 

The battle on river Dunajee by Mackensen’s Army 
demonstrates tha^ in modern war “ break-through ” attacks 
may have decisive strategic results, although most of the 
/experience of the last war points to envelopment. 

Loyalty on the part of subordinate commanders to the 
plans and orders of the Higher Command ig®‘e®ential.. 
Failure in this respect on the part of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff may have allowed the Russians to escape disaster 
in Poland. 


P 
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. ^ r “1916” 

* SlTT7ATlo5sr AT THE BEarsnSTTSTO OE 1916 

The general situation as visualized by Falkenhayn in the 
winter of 1915-16 was as follows : — 

^ Prance had been weakened almo'st to the last limit. 

The offensive power of the Russian Army was shattered. 

Serbia had been destroyed. 

Italy was by this time disillusioned in her hopes of rapidly 
gaining her war aims. 

England’s determination and hef hold on her allies was 
the chief menace. 

In coming to a -decision as to future operations, consider 
first thejje^ibility of a blow at England on land. A blow 
at her in the east would be of no value, as it would not affect 
the result of the war even though it intensified England’s 
difficulties in the Mohammedan world. 

In the European theatre the problem was very difficult. 
The only objectix^ worth while striving for would be to drive 
the English into the sea and the French south of the Somme. 
Even if this was suecessM, a further oiaeration would be 
necessary, as the French Army would still be intact. The 
only means of achieving such a task would be by a break- 
through attack in mass, with' a minimum strength of thirty 
. divisions'Sa the first attack followed by many others. 

• Lessons from the French and British attacks in 1915 held 
out no prospect of success against an enemy equally well 
armed and of similar numerical strength. The salients 
'"made by such attacks, exposed to flanking fire, would become 
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mere slaughter-houses in which the attacking troops would 
^he decimated. 

As the total German reserves on the west would only- 
amount to twenty-five or twenty-six divisions, even after 
reducing other fronts to a dangerous extent, such operations 
were not considered possible. 

But if England’s allies couldr be put out of i^e war, Bng» 
land, left alone, would probably give* up. 

It was necessary to employ Svery possibly weapon 
that could strike at England, especially submarine war-* 
fare. 

Now as regards which ally to attack. Italy’s desertion 
alone would make no serious impression on England. Italy’s 
military achievemeaits -were so small and she was so firmly 
in England’s grip that it was not possible to agree to Austria’s 
desire for a decisive attack on Italy. Besides, in any case, 
internal difficulties might drive Italy out of the war without 
further fighting. In Russia the* same internal difficulties 
might compel her to give in, even if there was no revolution 
in the grand style. In the meantime she was not likely to 
re-vive her military reputation. German forfes^^ere not 
available for a decisive operation. Therefore a frem attack 
on Russia was excluded. 

There remained Ikance. Positive military reasoning 
agreed with the above negative reasoning. A break-through 
attack was not necessary. The result of making France 
reach the breaking-point could probably be achieved with 
limited resources.^ There were certain objectives close to 
the French Front' for the retention of which France must 
throw in her last man. The Frefich Army would bleed to 
death and the moral effect on France if the objective was 
reached would be enormous. ■ 

Such an offensive was safest for Germany, as she could 
accelerate it or break it off at will. 

Objectives : — ^Verdun or Belfort. Verdun is -within 12 
jinleB of the German main lateral pailway and therefore a*' 
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standing threat to Gtermany. It would, therefore, be most 
advantageous to make Verdun the objective. , 

. Vebdun 

The attack on Verdun commenced on 22nd February and 
was carried on continuously until 11th July, when the last 
"big attack took place there.* The Giermans only succeeded 
in advancing a ma:Simum depth of 4 or 5 miles. 

FalkeciJiayn had misjudged the French determination to 
* hold on, and the strength? of the Franco-British Entmte or 
alliance. 

RtJSSiAN Offeksive, Maech, 1916. {atAP XIV.) 

During the winter of 1915-16 thp Russian General Head- 
quarters, now under the Czar with Alexyiev as his Chief 
of General Staff, decided to make a great offensive 
from the Western Front with subsidiary operations on the 
North Front. The South-West Front was to remain passive. 
It is not clear why the offensive wal to take place up in the 
north against the Germans, for hitherto the Russians had 
consistentI;^aile(i against the Germans, and just as con- 
sistentl}fa«5i^eeded against the Austrians. 

The mam effort was to be made by the Second Russian 
Army on each side of lake Narotch, with a strength of ten 
corps and a cavalry corps, with the object of breaking through 
and moving on Ponevjej, 100 miles to the west where they 
were to be joined* by the Fifth Army who were attacking on 
a smaller scale from the Jacobstadt bridgehead in the north 
— an ambitious project. Smirnov, the sommander of the 
Second Army, went sick just before the battle. There were 
four corps at han(^ as a reserve in the hands of thg Army 
Group Commander. 

■ The Ge'Sbans had warning as usual and moved the equiv- 
alent of some five divisions to the threatened front. 

The offensive commenced on 18th March, meantime a 
thaw had set in on 17th March, rendering the movement of 
all transport practically impossible. Why jbhe Ru^ians 
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chose this time of year is inconceivable. Movement is 
^.possible on frozen ground in January and February, or on 
dried ground in June and onwards, but the annual thaw in 
March and April renders roads and open coimtry alike 
impassable. Possibly help to the French at Verdun was th^^^ 
chivalrous reason. 

After ten days, by 27th March, part of the offensive front 
had become a lake and operations had to cease. Nowhere 
was ground permanently gained, the greatest «dept£ of^ 
penetration was only 2,000 yards. 

The Russians lost between 100,000 and 160,000 men in 
this latter part of March in these operations. Generally 
speaking, the artillery bombardments were quite inadequate, 
and the artillery failed to support the infantry in their 
advance. Desertion was rife from the infantry. After the 
thaw it froze again and on the morning of 22nd March, 300 
men of one division were frozen to death and had to be 
hacked out of the ice where they lay. 

No wonder Falkenhayn characterizes these Russian 
efforts as bloody sacrifices rather than aitac^. 

Meantime the Grermans thought the southenr^s^t of the 
Eastern Front held by the Austrians, quite safe, for all the 
Russian reserves were in the north. 

The Russians next turned to preparing a great offensive 
at Molodechno (south of the March offensive), to take place 
early in July, again under the command pf the Western 
Front which, by June 1st, had five armies with fifty-eight 
divisions, while thskNorthern Front had thirty-eight divisions, 
and the much longer South-West Front also had only thirty- 
eight divisions. South of river Pripyat, i.e. opposite South- 
West Front, there were only two German divisions. North 
of the river Pripyat there were only two AustriafT divisions.. 


Bbttsilov’s Obtestsive 

In March, 1916, Gen. Brusilov had been promoted from., 
the Eighth Army, with which h6 had been consistently 
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successful, to command the South-West Front. On 20th 
April he ordered all his armies to make plans for an offensive 
with only*the resources then in their armies. Sectors where 
— — penetration could be achieved with small resources were 
\to be selected and secrecy was enjoined. 

In the middle of May the Austrians embarked on an 
adventure di their own deling in Italy contrary to the 
very strongly expressed wishes of German Supreme Com- 
^ mand, who by this tune had no faith in the Austrians 
undertaking any* operations unsupported by German 
troops. 

The Austrians reduced their strength opposite the Russian 
^outh-West Front in order to att^k the Italians in Tirol. 
Their offensive had a certain success, but Italian counter- 
attacks finally drove them back practically to their original 
line. 

It is believed that the King of Italy had made a personal 
appeal to the Czar for help. BrtJsilov was at all events 
asked if he could attack, and he replied, “ as well now as 
some weeks_,lat©>p,” which was his origiual intention. 

His offetfsive was therefore launched on 4th June merely 
as a demonstration with local resources to keep the Austrians 
occupied on the Russian Front. Unfortunately there were 
,_no reserves within reach to exploit success, for Brusilov’s 
attack came like a thunderbolt on the Austrians, whose front 
crumbled and bjoke from the Fripyat to the Carpathians. 

The extraordinary contrast between German, Russian 
anff Austrian troops is well brought out in these operations. 
The Austrian Army was practically only saved from dis- 
solution, in spite of Brusilov’s lack of reserves, by the presence 
of two German divisions in Linsingen.’s mixed German and 
- Austrian'Army Just south of the Pripyat. This limited the 
penetration on the north and prevented expansion of the 
break. Also one German division in Bothmer’s southern 
German Army in the centre of the Austrian Front prevented 
" one of Brusilov’s armi«s, the Eleventh, from advancing at 
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all in the first attack, for the sector they chose to attack was 
apparently held by Germans. 

Brusilov’s offensive was far more carefully prepared than 
the main Russian efforts in the north. Brusilov’s imme- 
diate success completely upset all the calculations of Russian . 
General Headquarters. 

The Molodeehno offensive Vas now abandoned and 
attempts made to pour troops to the* South-West Front. 
It was, however, a race between the Russian railways and 
the German and Austrian railway^, for tlie Germans began 
to send troops to the broken front from aU theatres. Need- 
less to say, the Russian railways did not win. 

There was one morS attack on the West Front at Bara* 
noviohi, made to hold the Germans in the north. Launched 
without due preparation, it failed with heavy loss, 80,000 
Russian casualties in twelve days. 

Brusilov’s attacks continued in a second phase in July, 
when there were further great successes at Brody and 
Stanislau. The Eleventh Russian Army captured 40,000 
prisoners at Brody alone in a very finely comeivM operation. 
The Germans again saved the situation. 

By the middle of August the Russians had taken 360,000 
prisoners and 400 guns. The final check in the offensive at 
this time was entirely due to the arrival of adequate German 
reinforcements. It must be remembered that this great 
success was achieved with equipment and guns that would 
have been laughed at on the Western Front, and therefore 
the Russians paid the price in blood, foa their losses in "the 
first twenty-seven days were 375,000 and by the end of 
October _more than a million on the South-West Front. 

On 27th August Rumania declared war on the Central 
Powera. 


Cavalry rsr Bextsilov’s Offensive 
The use of the Russian cavalry during these operations is 
intei^ting, es;^cially as Gen. Knos?) then attached to the 
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Eussian Armies, has made a special study of the question in 
his book. 

On 4tlf June there were thirteen cavalry divisions on® 
Brusilov’s front, a sudEBciently large mass to have an enor- 
'jnous effect on a disiategrated army such as the Austrians 
became. 

But apparently no plans* were made either by Brusilov 
or by his armies for'its use. Two of the armies used their 
cavalry to relieve infantry i» the trenches so as to concen- 
trate more inf antr/ divisions for the initial attack. Possibly 
this was necessary in view of the shortage of troops. Brusi- 
lov himself, although he had spent sixteen years in the 
,. 4 W,vaIry school at Petrograd, regarded this as the most 
useful r6le. Brusilov thought tfiere tad been only one 
chance for cavalry and that was on the Stokhod in the 
second stage in July, when a cavalry corps actually on the 
spot failed to push forward. Brusilov thought there was 
far too much cavalry in the Russian Army and advocated 
reducing the number of cavalry divisions by half. This 
was probabl|^r^onable, considering the difficulty of feeding 
the fifty odd cavalry divisions on inferior lines of com- 
munication. 

On the other hand, Kaledin, commanding the Eighth 
Army, was convinced that a cavalry corps on hfe front would 
have achieved enormous results after the 4th June. The 
Austrian Army yas, in his opinion, sufficiently demoralized 
to fall an easy prey. Unfortunately he had used two of his 
foffi cavalry divisions to relieve infantry, Brusilov took one 
away to the north and his only remaining cavalry division 
was inadequate on his *army front of 120 miles. 

-• The Somme 

It is difficult to get a true picture of the effects of the 
Somme Battle on the Germans from the information now 
available from German sources. This was the last battle 
which Falkenhayn directed before he was replaced by 
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Hindenburg and Ludendorff at Supreme Command. It is, 
therefore, perhaps natural that the picture he paints of the 
battle should be a very favourable one to the Germans, 
whereas Ludendorff on taking over takes the usual gloomy 
view of the incomer in a relief, and considers that everything.'' 
he has taken over is bad. 

The opening of the Somme Battle by an attadk on a front 
of some twenty-five miles north and south of the Somme 
soon had the effect of stopping the 'Verdun offensive. The ^ 
Germans did not expect such d heavy attack from the 
French south of the Somme and their local command and 
troops got into a state of some confusion there and withdrew 
from their second portion in front of Biaches contrary 
the intentions of Supreme Command. 

There were alternative proposals for meeting the attack 
which was fully expected by the Germans north of the 
Somme. The first intention of the Supreme Command was 
to break the British atlSiuk by a counter-thrust on a large 
scale with objectives within the British line. This was, 
however, rendered impossible by lack of res«:v^ in the west 
owing to diversion of German troops to Galicia and to the 
continuance of the Verdun attack, which was considered of 
more value in wearing out the French Army. The with- 
drawal of the German line of defence just prior to the attac h — 
was the second proposal, but this was vetoed, as it would 
have involved exchanging first-class defensive positions for 
other inferior ones, and a mere temporary postponement of 
the decisive battle,. 

So the German armies were instructed to hold their 
positions with such small reserves as were available. 

It is interesting to* consider what would have been the 
effect of a withdrawal such as Ludendorff hau already * 
carried out in the autumn of 1914 in Poland. With their 
lack of reserves it would have been foUy for the Germans 
to withdraw unless they had a strong rear position ready. 
This they had not, nor had they the labour organized at 
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that time to construct it. If they had and had also de- 
stroyed roads and railways, it would undoubtedly have . 
delayed the Entente, offensive till too late in the year to have 
any gffeat effect. The situation in Russia and Rumania 
Vould have been far easier, and the Verdxm operation could 
have continued, possibly up to the capture of Verdun. 

At aU evefits there would have been no crisis such as was 
felt i n Germany on Rumania’s entry into the war on 27th 
^August. • • 

At this time PalSenhayn was of opinion that the Central 
Powers could not now win the war by the military destruction 
of one or more of their enemies by means of a few great 
csncentrated efforts. He had cqncltided that it was a 
case of holding out and hammering into the Entente that the 
price of continuing the war and destroying Germany was 
too great to pay. 

At the end of August the Kaiser sent for Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff for a consultafion on thd military situation. As 
this entrenched on the authority of the Chief of General 
Staff, Falke nhas u resigned, and his resignation was accepted. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were appointed to the Supreme 
Command. 


Faleekhato 

Col. Bauer describes Falkenhayn as follows : — 

“ He possessed great merits, and his capacity for work 
was boundless. He had a good memory and was quick in 
decision. Take hiei aU round, he was ajnan of exceptional 
disposition, and would ^have made a brilliant statesman, 
diplomat or parliajnentarian, but Commander-in-Ch|ef fitted 
him least.” ' 

In January, 1916, we find Moltke, the fallen Chief of 
General Staff, writing privately to the Kaiser with whom 
he had remained on friendly terms, and expressing his 
opinion rather freely on his successor, Falkenhayn : — 

“ He (Falkenhayn) is a real danger to the Fatherland 
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... his strategy is one of lost opportunities. Through 
his short-sightedness . . . I speciaEy do not say his ambition 
— we have suffered a severe defeat on the Yser.” 

These are rather hard words when we rememh^ that 
Ealkenhayn had taken over a losing cause from Moltke in' 
September, 1914. 

The actual events leading to*" Falkenhayn’s fall are inter- 
esting, as apparently it was brought atout by the influence 
of the Junior Staff at O.H.L., iust asTPrittwitz’s an(hMoltk?s~ 
removal had been. We are indebted for these accounts to 
Col. Bauer, who, according to his own reckoning, must have 
been somewhat of a “ Kingmaker.” 

The Junior Staff w6re apparently alarmed at the losses jiji 
numbers and moralaat Verdun, and on the Somme in August, 
1916, and urged Tappen and then Bauer to take some action. 
After some delay, Bauer approached the War Minister on 
the subject, but nothing happened. Then he went to Gen. 
von Plessen {Kaiser’s Military Cabinet), who was not at all 
pleased. 

But nothing happened tall Rumania dealgr]^ war, when 
Bauer again went to Plessen and suggested that only; Luden- 
dorff could save the situation. The Kaiser apparently 
approved of this idea, for Hindenburg and Ludendorff were 
summoned. 

In judging Ealkenhayn, we must remember his success 
as an army commander in the field, for he yfent to command 
the Ninth German Army in the Rumanian Campaign on 
leaving O.H.L. and. led it with great success under none'too 
easy conditions. He afterwards went to the Turkish Front 
to control aU the Turkish armies, but he did not save them 
from defeat in 1918.* 

Ealkenhayn died in 1922. • 

LtTDBNDOEl’r AND THE SOMME 

One of Ludendorff ’s first acts was to consider the infantry 
defensive tactics practised by the Germans on the Somme. 
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His criticisms were doubtless based on Ms experiences in 
the east. He regarded deep dug-outs and cellars in the front 
line as man-traps and drew attention to the superior value of * 
concrete pill-boxes. He criticized the holding on to front 
Sue trenches merely for the sake of holding ground. He also 
drew attention to the excessive use of the hand grenade in 
place of the rifle, the value ofartDlery observation, infantry 

S ' ‘ions on rear slo^s, etc. He came to the conclusion 
^ an improvement in liactieg and in equipment (provision 
of automatic weapons) wa'fe necessary. 

The Entente attacks reached their climax in September 
and continued throughout October and part of November. 

— jr>nT-iT^g this period the strain on the German troops became 
very great as there were not sufficient reserves in the west 
to ensure proper turns in rest. TMs led to the failure of 
German divisions at times, especially at Verdun in Novem- 
ber and December when the French regained practically 
aU the ground lost earlier ifi the year.* After this the Entente 
offensive of 1916 ceased. The German Front still held. 

, Obsbevations 

Moral factors must be given due weight in making plans 
in war. Falkenhayn’s error in misjudging the strength of ; 
•Jjhe morale of the French Army at Verdun cost the Germans 
dear. 

One of the ipc^t important and at the same time most 
difficult tasks for a commander in modern war is the correct 
placing of reserves dor rapid action on ±he vast fronts of 
modem battles. In 1916 the Eussians had placed all their 
reserves on the northern half of their front where they 
intended to break through, but failed.* Consequently they 
•could not e^loit Brusilov’s success to the full. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE RUMANIAN QAMPAIGN 

o ^ 

Meantime German counter-iHeasures against Rumania 
had been put into force. The task of concentrating German 
and Austrian troops for the conquest of Rumania which had 
been decided on, was very difficult owing to continued, 
pressure on all other fronts. Three divisions sent from the 
west in the beginning of September, 1916, for the Rumanian 
Front had to be diverted to the Carpathians. The northern 
part of the Eastern Front had to be further weakened to 
replace them. ' 

The plan of operations against Rumania was as follows 
(Map XIH) : 

Field-Marshal von Mackensen with Turkish and Bul- 
garian forces was to invade the Dobrudja and after clearing 
it was to force a crossing over the Danube and co-operate in 
an invasion of Wallachia with the army group of the Areh-_^ 
duke Charles, the latter consisting of the First Austrian 
Army on the north and the Ninth German^^my, now under 
Falkenhayn, on the south. These two armies were to con- 
centrate behind tjbie river Maros suffioiently far back to 
escape interference by the advancing Rumanians who were 
now invading Transylvania in force. * 

Now consider the<- Entente strategy in Rumania. The 
apparent intention was for Russia and RumaniSr to invade . 
Hungary from the Carpathians and through Transylvania, 
on a broad front, the advance of the Rumanians assisting to « 
turn the Austrian flank in the Carpathians and open the 
passes for which the Russians had been fighting so long. 
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What actually happened was that the Rumanians seized 
the passes over the Eastern Carpathians into Transylvania 
practically without fighting. 

Theit inexperienced army then advanced far too slowly 
into Transylvania, thus not interfering in the least with the 
•German concentration behind the river Maros. Meanwhile 
the Russians continued to Batter their heads against the 
stron gly held northern passes. In fact, the Rumanian move- 
ment didmothing to assist the Russians. Surely the latter 
should have added strength and speed to the southern turn- 
ing movement by sending Russian troops through Rumania 
into Hungary, thus enveloping their enemy by their weak 
•i*,flank instead of continuing costly frontal attacks. 

However, the Germans benefited by this. Mackensen at 
the beginning of September seized Turtukai, Silistria, and 
Dobric and caused the surrender of nearly two divisions of 
Rumanians. 

At the end of September, Falkenhayn attacked at the 
Rotenturm Pass, defeated the First Rumanian Army after 
hard fighting,^nd gave battle to the Second Rumanian 
Army near Fogaras and drove them back through the moun- 
tains into Rumania as far as Campulung. This caused the 
Rumanians further north to retreat before the Austrians to 
.. the frontier. 

The advance then came to a standstill and it was clear that 
without fresh tropps the Rumanians could not be crushed. 

German Supreme Command decided to find the troops at 
any* risk and took i^ee divisions and ti^o cavalry divisions 
from the Commander-in-Chief in the East and a cavalry 
division from Belgium.' This second concentration was 
completed early in November. The progress of events was 

• then rapid? Mackensen had attacked and driven back the 
Dobrudja force beyond Constanza on 19th October. He 

• then transferred the bulk of his army to Sistova ready to 
cross the Danube. 

* On 11th November, «Falkenhayn attacked ^at the Vulcan 
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Obsbeyatioks 

Envelopment will usually produce more rapid and less 
costly results than frontal attacks on modern defences. 
The latter should be avoided except in so far as they are 
necessary to pin_ down the enemy. Russia persisted in 
battering at the Carpathians during the Rumanian Cam- 
paign instead of turning them by the south. 

— .Co-ordination of the plans of allies is difficult but very 
necessary.^ It is especially liable to fail when the enemy has 
fee initiative. 

The German campaign in Rumania on exterior lines 
succeeded in spite of inferior communications. This was due 
to very careful co-ordination of the moves of the two wings. 

. It is only fair to the Russians to nay that the majority of 
their generals were very averse to the Rumanians coming 
into the war at all, they preferred a neutral state on their 
left flank to a weak ally. 

The immediate result oi Rumania^ entering the war was 
to prolong the Russian Front by 300 miles and to force them 
to send no less than twenty infantry and seven cavalry divi- 
sions into Rumania in 2| months, a terrible drain on their 
thinly held front. Moreover, the Rumanian railways were 
vary inferior and badly worked. 

The opinion of Brusilov’s staff was that the Russians would 
have captured Lemberg by the end of October if Rumania had 
not Joined in and caused the withdrawal of Russian troops. 

However, the* Russian attitude to the Rumanians was 
undoubtedly bad for an ally, for when a protest was made 
at Russian General “Headquarters regarding the smallness 
of the force sent to Rumania, Alexpev, the Chief of General 
Staff, said “ I have been all along opposed to the inter- 
vention of Rumania, but have been forced to agree to it by 
pressure from France and England. How that the principle 
has been accepted, if the Czar ordered me to send fifteen 
Russian wounded men there, I would not on any account 
- send sixteen.’’ 
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were numerically stronger, so it was difficult to tMn out 
the front. 

These considerations led to the decision to withdraw from 
the Gollimecort — ^Peronne — ^Noyon salient to a preTiously 
pjppared and very strongly fortified Me known to the 
Qermans as the Siegfried line and to the Entente as the 
Hindenburg line which ran from east of Arras — ^west of 
TSmbrai and St. Quentin to the river Aisne at Vafily. These 
new defences had actually been commenced the previous 
^ptember when the'Sommb battle was at its climax. 

In the middle of February the Germans captured a French 
divisional order in a local attack in the Champagne which 
clearly indieated^a great French offensive on the Aisne in 
April. This, combined with the preparations observed about 
Arras, gave the Germans a good idea of the danger points. 

The British attack at Arras on 9th April, and the French 
on the Aisne and east of Rheims on 16th April were checked 
after severe fighting and after heavylosses on the German 
side, but de^nitely checked. 

Now the German withdrawal to the Siegfried line in 
addition to releasing several divisions into reserve, had 
other effects on these battles. 

The intention of General Nivelle had been to attack on 
a fafrly large scale in the neighbourhood of Roye in con- 
junction with the British attack at Arras. The object being 
to absorb as much^as possible of the German general reserve 
before the decisive attacks on the Aisne and east of Rheims. 
These latter attacks yere intended to effect a break-through. 

The attacks at Roye were ruined by the German with- 
drawal and although efforts were made to carry^ them 
out at St. Quentin after the Germans- had been follow^ 
up to that piSnt, they failed to draw in any German reserves 
and were repulsed by the troops in the line. Therefore 
Nivelle’s main attack was carried ont with the German 
reserves more or less untouched and, what is more, those 
r^rves were concentrated at the danger point owing to the 
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lack of secrecy and surprise on the part of tke Enfmte. 
Owing to their knowledge of the French plan, the Germans 
were enabled to concentrate forty diTisions in thl5 threatened 
part of the line to face the attack of forty-eighh French 
divisions. 

Russiak Reyolu^ok. ' (Map XIV.) 

The Russian revolution occurred in March, the Tsar wsr^' 
deposed and a Socialist Government installecL This, of 
course, had the effect of postponing any proposed Russia 
offensive, thereby lightening enormously the German burden 
of defence on all fronts during the critical period of April. 

It was not till 1st Jply that attacks planned on a very large 
scale commenced all alchg the Russian Front, but principally 
in the south. Deserters had kept the German Commander- 
in-Chief in the East well informed of the Russian plans. A 
German counter-attack on a large scale was planned and six 
German divisions wese transfeM’ed from the west for the 
purpose. The Russian attacks were stopped in spite of 
considerable success at Kalush (south of Lemberg) and 
the counter-attack in the direction of Tarnopol was launched 
on 19th July. It had the effect of breaking up completely 
the Russian Front south of Brody down to the Rumanian 
border. The Russian Army, weakened by the revolution, 
gave way. The remainder of Galicia and Bukovina were 
cleared of Russians. This dSbdcle showed that Russia had 
ceased to exist as a military factor in tlfe Var. 

# 

•Defence in FLANtfEES 

The British attacks at Messines and Ypres cansed very- 
heavy* losses to the Germans both in* men and material. 
These combined -vrith French attacks at Verdan in August 
and the Chemin des Dames in October caused a great strain 
on the Germans. It almost led to the withdrawal of troops, 
from Russia, but Ludendorff adhered to his plans of finishing 
Russia off this year. He therefore left sufficient troops 
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there to carry out a series of operations, the attack on Riga, 
the attack on Osel and Moon Islands, etc. 

The chief point of interest was the German development* 
of defensive tactics ; first, involving the carefully organized 
use of counter-attack units and formations, secondly, an 
increased strength in the front line, hut this was soon 
abandoned in favour of the third development, an advanced 
•^^one lightly held in front of their line of resistance. This 
same idea was developed on J;he British side in 1918 into 
an outpost zone anti a battle position. 

The Italiast Campaigit 

In Septemberjhe Austrian Army shewed signs of coUapse 
under repeated Italian attacks. It bopame necessary to 
reinforce with German troops. The only place they could 
come from was the Eastern Front and that would involve 
the abandonment of further proposed attacks there. But 
further successes at the end of the year were very desirable 
from the point of view of morale of the German Army after 
its long and, arduous defensive in the west. 

For these reasons Ludendorff determined to send German 
troops to Italy, but not for defence. He intended to make 
full use of them for as great an offensive as possible. 

A combined offensive from the Trentino and the Isonzo 
was very attractive, in fact an operation intended to cut 
the Italian communications by an attack on two fronts like 
the crushing of Serbia and Rumania was what Ludendorff 
woiffd have liked. ^ But the troops werg not available this 
time. Only six to eight German divisions were available, 
and the Austrians were %11 very exhausted. So an attack 
at the weakest poinf of the Isonzo Front only was decided on. 

. The atta<^ took place on 24th October and was a complete 
success, the Gernians, under Otto von Below, acting as 
.usual as the spearhead of the attacking armies. The 
Italians were driven back to the line of the river Piave with 
great losses in prisonei^, guns and stores. 
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Cakbsai 

^ Erom the German point of view*the Battle of Cambrai was 
a complete strategical surprise, and a very impleasant one. 
There was nothing to be done but produce reserves to check 
the British advance. LucMly for the Germans a divisioh 
on its way from Russia was aqjsually detraining, its leading* 
units having already arrived at Cambrai on 20th November^,^ 
This division was the decisive facto}; in localizing the effects 
of the attack, and its preseAce^was njere luck. *By 30thi 
November sufScient troops had been concentrated not only 
to check the advance, but to counter-attack north and south 
of the salient that had been created. This counter-attack 
was successful on tlie seuth in breaking into part of fhe 
British old line as VeU as the new. 

Ludendorff admits that the fighting at Cambrai gave him 
valuable hints for a future offensive battle in the west. 

• 

Observations . 

The retreat to the Hmdenburg fine is an example of a 
successful strategic withdrawal to a prepared position, 
upsetting to some extent the enemies’ plans and releasing 
troops for building up a reserve. 

NiveUe failed to draw in the hostile reserves before deliver- 
ing his decisive attack. Also he failed to maintain secrecy 
or to change his plan when he knew the enemy was aware 
of it. * * 

Successful deliberate counter-offensives were carried -out 

• ^ 

by the Germans on a large scale both in July, 1017, on the 
Russian Front and at Cambrai in November, 1917. There 
were nol many instances of such operatidhs during the war. 
They are difficult to stage rapidly. • 

Cambrai, the great strategic surprise of position warfare, 
was very important for its demonstration of the possibilities , 
tanks properly used. 
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*PEEPARAlIONs’ppR THE OFFENSIVE IN 1918 

« • 

* Decision to Attack in the West. (Map XVI.) 

» 

Although peace between Germany and Bolshevik Russia 
was not signed until 3rd March, 1918, the military situation 
during the previous winter permitt^ed the wholesale transfer 
of German troops to the west. In fact, the end of March, 
there were barely ten divisions fit for transfer left in the 
east, and these had all been transferred by the end of April. 
So that Germany had available early in 1918 the whole of 
her military resources for use on the Western Front ; actu- 
ally in March, 186 divisions (seventy-eight in reserve). 
This gave h^ a military preponderance over the Entente 
which she had not enjoyed since 1914. But this prepon- 
derance would certainly be at its maximum early in the year 
in the spring. The arrival of American troops was a very 
important factor, and closely bound up with this was the 
question of submarine warfare. The German Navy was at 
this time as optimstic as ever regarding the rapid influence 
of submarine attacks ; they considered these would prevent 
the ‘arrival in decisive numbers of th% American Army. 
German Supreme Command, however, did not accept this 
opinion blindly and counted on the arrival of Aigaerioan 
formations beginnmg in the spring of 1918. But it was 
-considered that they would not in any way compensate the 
Entente for the loss of the Russian Army. 

. Other factors early in 1918 were the condition of Germany ’s 
allies. Austria-Hungary was worn out, the b^t to be 
hoped from its army was the holding of its position in Italy. 
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The Bulgarians had achieved their war aims and only 
longed for peace. They would remain faithful to Germany 
^nly so long as success attended the Germafi Armies. 
Turkey was faithful but quite exhausted. « 

Finally it became clear that neither the German Army, 
still less her allies, would stand the strain of a continuec^ 
defensive. If the Entente got %n opportunity of attacking * 
in the west, their enormous materiar resources, machine* 
and weapons, would enable them to mount attacks on a 
very broad front, and also aim •at surprise as at Cambraif 
The morale of the German Army was at this time in no 
condition to withstand such attacks, quite apart from the 
great loss in men an4 material they would inflict. Whereas 
the troops, inferic^ though they were to those of 1914, had 
successfully shown their powers in the attack and in a war 
of movement as in Italy, Galicia and at Cambrai. 

Thus all factors in the situation pointed to an offensive to 
bring about an early decision. This could not be obtained 
in Italy or Macedonia. The west was the deaisive Front. 

I The offensive is the decisive means of making war. Delay 
' would only serve the Entente purpose. 

The progress in training the troops for the offensive would 
enable an attack to be made in the middle of March. There- 
fore, the decision was made to attack in the west in March. 

Locality op the Attack 

After a eonsideratioa of the forces available, especially 
the artillery, Ludepdorff concluded that he could attadk in 
maximum strength along a continuous front of over 30 miles, 
utiliziag fifty to sixty divisions. He then considered three 
possible sectors. Hapders between Ypr^ and Lens, between 
Arras and St. Quentin or La Ffere, and finally both sid^ of. 
Verdun, pinching out the actual fortre®. 

Considerations of weather and ground were against. 
Flanders at any rate for an attack early in the year. At 
V«rdttn the attack wonld lead into difficult hilly countiy. 
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At* Arras— La Fere the coimtry was very suitable except 
that the old cratered Somme battlefield would have to be 
crossed, ^ # 

The* Entente were holding their Front in great strength 
^bont Ypres and Arras, also at Vertei, The weakest 
portion was on both sides of St. Quentin, 

Therefore, from tactical cbnsiderations, the centre sector 
about St. Quentin was the most favourable. Here the attack 
would strike the enemies’ wq^kest point, the ground was 
favourable and feasible at any season. 

From tlie strategic point of view, the centre attack offered 
the most far-reaching results, but only if successful in pene- 
trating to a great depth. The British Army might be 
separated from the French and crowdec^nto the sea if the 
attack reached the neighbourhood of the coast via Peronne 
■ — ^Albert— Abbeville. The capture of Amiens alone would 
create great difficulties for the Entente in communications. 

The northern attack had strategic objectives of very 
great importance, that is, the Chaxmel Ports, Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, but the results would not be so decisive. 

The Yerdun attack might lead to a shortening of the 
Front, but would only produce tactical restilts. Ludendorff 
decided to attack in the centre of the three selected sectors, 
that is, Arras— La Fere. He was influenced by considera- 
tions of time, that is, the possibility of an attack early in the 
season, before the arrival of the Americans, and by tactical 
considerations, ehiefly the weakness of the enemy. 

Ludendorff lays more stress on the question of successful 
tactics than on the strategic objects to be achieved* He 
quite rightly says that 'a strategic plan which ignores the 
tactical factor vdll fail, and that ^strategical objectives 
cannot be reached unless a tactical success is possible. It 
is interesting to recall the winter 'battle in Masuria where 
Ludendorff’s plan achieved an immense tactical success, 
but failed strategically, ,as Falkenhayn foretold. On the 
other side of the pic|ure, consider Nivelle’s far-reaching 
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strategic objectives in April, 1917, which he never cstoe 
near achieving owing to tactical failure on the Chemin des 
^Dames. It is therefore clear that both strategical and 
tactical success are essential for the overthrow of the enemy. 
In open warfare th^ strategical plan has to be made before 
the tactical issue arises. In position warfare a tactical^ 
success, that is, a rupture of the front, is necessary first. 

* m 

German Tactics in, 1918 

A brief summary of the tactical principles laid dowu* 
by Ludendorff early in 1918 before the German' offensive 
will be of interest. 

He insisted on the reduction of losses in the attack by 
up-to-date tactical trainiilg in group tactics^British section), 
allotting sufficientl^Twide frontages to enforce a thin assault- 
ing line, and emphasizing the necessity for the use of infantry 
weapons, that is, the avoidance of mere dependence on an 
artillery barrage. He msisted thaii the light mgichine-gun is 
the most important iiffantry weapon and must not be 
regarded as an ausUiary weapon, it is an integral part of 
the infantry group. At the same time, the rifleman must 
be trained to shoot as weU. 

The heavy machine-gun, light trench mortar, and infantry 
gun were aU auxiliary arms to assist the advance of the 
infantry in the later stages of the attack when the limt 
of the artillery barrage was reached or when some strong 
point held them up. Batteries of infantry ^ftns were being 
formed, but until they were ready, field guns were to 'be 
definitely attached fo the battalions, etc.', as infantry guns. 

Ludendorff considered the battalion to be the tactical 
unit of Hie division and the group the tactical unit within 
the battalion, and his *aim was apparently to m^P^e each as 
seM-supporting in battle as possible. 

ArtiQery support was to be given in the attack on a scale 
of twenty to thirty batteries per kilometre, an average of 
one gun (all natures) per 11 yards. 
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Tn the attack in a war of movement the capture of high 
ground would bring abput the tactical decision, and its 
poBsessiofl was to be fought for as a matter of principle^ 
This Sid not by any means involve attacking high ground 
frontally. We know the German tactics of penetration up 
^the valleys. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE FIVE GERMAN OFFENSIVES IN 1918 * 

The Fiest Attack, Aeeas— La FIsee. (Mae XVII.) • 

The actual front of attack on 21st March was from Croi- 

silles to Boursies, a distance of 10 miles, and from Gonzean- 

court to Moy on river Oise, a distance of 25 miles, with* a 

gap between of soi^ 9 miles, the Flesqixieres salient, which 

was not attacked ; in addition, a subsidiary attack, not 

in such strength as the others, was made on the 8 miles 

front between Moy and La Fere. The total front involved 

was some 54 miles on which a total of sixty-f#ur divisions 

attacked on the first day. • 

^ Three German armies attacked and Ludendorff ’s intention 

♦ 

was that the two northern ones, Seventeenth (Opto von 
Below) and Second (Von der Marwitz) should carry out 
the decisive attack, protected on their southern flank by 
Eighteenth Army (Von Hutier). Up to about 6th March, 
Ludendorfi’s intention was that the Somme and the Crozat_ 
Canal should be tbe limit of advance for the Eighteenth 
Army. The Seventeenth Army had the Neatest density 
of attacMng troops. The two northern armies were* in 
Rupprecht’s army group and the southern one in the Grown 
Prince’s army group. This involving of two army groups 
in the battle was intentional on Ludenddrff’s part in order 
that Supreme Command, that is Ludendorff, might be able 
to exert a large influence on the tactical conduct of the 
battle, and also so that in case of success one army group 
would be free to carry on operations against the British 
Army, and one against the Erench 4raiy- 
• 106 
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Irhe German attack was very successful on the south 
where the defences were weakest and the British troops 
thinnest dn the ground. In addition, the subsidiary attae^ 
between Moy and La Ffere came aa a surprise and had great 
success. > 

, Their northern attack (Seventeenth Army) was not so 
* successful as was hoped, the^adure to cut off the Flesquieres 
salient is put dowii to this. Ludendorff states that the 
Seventeenth Army w&s no^ commanded with sufficient 
"energy and that toa mucb latitude was given to the corps. 
Also that their troops attacked in too dense formation. 

Owing to this failure the strategical objective of making 
for the coast via Peronne — Albert — i^jbeville was changed. 
The weight of the attack was shifted ^guth to the Second 
and Eighteenth Armies with Amiens as their objective. 
This, of course, they failed to reach. 

It is interesting to follow the changes which took place 
in the German plan as exemplified by the conduct of the 
operations 'by Supreme Command. Although Ludendorff 
ignores the^ strategic failure of the Germans, there is no 
doubt tjiat it was a strategic failure. O.H.L. appreciations 
and orders before the battle indicate that the main object 
was to split the French and British by reaching the coast, 
and to defeat finally the British Army. The French were 
^o be held off south of the Somme by the Eighteenth German 
Army, who originally were given the role of forming a 
defensive flanS: from Peronne along the Somme and Crozat 
(Mial. On 6th March Ludendorff ajgpears to have con- 
cluded from tactical considerations, that a further offensive 
against the Britteh north of Peronne would be on too narrow 
a front, and on thht date the Crown Prince’s group'was told 
. that they would be required to push beyond this river line, 
but still with the object of meeting and holding the French 
, reserves. The task allotted to Rupprecht’s army group 
was the chief one, and Rupprecht’s plan was : — ^first, to 
pinch out the Gambrajj,8aJient; second, for the Second Army 
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to adyanee on Peronne and Albert while the Seventeenth 
Army was to advance north-wegjt on Arras with its left 
^ank on the line Ytres — Bapamne. Rupprecht fciys great 
stress on this latter move being the centre of gra^nty of 
the attack of his whple army group. Once the British flanlj 
was rolled up to the north, Rupprecht’s two offensive armies* 
(Seventeenth and Second) werefto move west on Abbeville 
and the coast. * • 

Now to turn to the actual evpnts. ‘As early as the evening 
of 21st March, Ludendorff began to move some seven or* 
eight divisions of the German General Reserve not to the 
front where the strategic objective lay, between Peronne and 
Bapaume, but down^outh to the Eighterath Army front 
where the tactical spft spot had been found. And on 23rd 
March, O.H.L. orders definitely point to a change of the 
axis of the attack to the south, south of the Somme and 
south of Amiens. On 26th and 27th March, O.H.L. orders 
indicate a desire to achieve the oHgmal objective, but by 
a very different tactical operation. For orders Vere issued 
for a previously prepared operation against Ajras to take 
place on 28th March and at the same time attacks Ijy weak 
forces against the Third British Army, O.H.L. thinking 
that the British were nearly done for, while the bulk of the 
German forces were to turn south, defeat the French, seize 
Amiens from the south and then turn and roU up the Britis]^ 
line. This involved meeting and defeating all the French 
reserves, in fact Supreme Command intendeS Iso tackle both 
British and French j^mies and defeat them in one operatMn, 
a very different conception to the original plan. 

Now the question arises, was Ludfendorff led away by an 
easy tac^cal succ^ in the south to ignore one of the prin- 
ciples of war, the maintenance of the objective ? •Or, on the 
other hand, was he right to exploit tactical success although 
this led his armies against the intact French reserves ? 
Could the Germans have achieved their strategical aim if 
they had continued battering with larger forces against the 
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Tiiird British Army ? Or, finally, mnst we regard the whole 
operation as a gambler’s hezeird urged on Supreme Command 
by the force of circumstances and the knowledge that at 
passive defence would assuredly lose them the war ? 

. It is worth considering the prospects ofeuccess for a break- 
through whatever tactical plan the Germans adopted. At 
tbiH time the Entente had hfearly sixty divisions in reserve 
and had also extremely good road and rail commtmications 
on the Western Front.* Therefore, however successful the 
tSerman stratagems to conceal the site of their attack, it was 
almost certain that the Entente reserves could reach the 
battlefield in time to prevent a break-through. 

It would appgat that the Germans might have been 
better advised to have absorbed as m%ny of the Entente 
reserves as possible by preliminary battles, involving less 
expenditure of force on their part, and to have reserved 
their greatest efforts for a later battle in which a complete 
break-throu^ might have been possible. All the lessons of 
the war poEated to the impossibility of a break-through 
on the Westgm Front so long as the enemies’ reserves were 
intact. 3ut of course the Germans were fightiug against 
time. 

The first great strategical lesson of this operation is the 
use of surprise and deception by the Germans. By means 
^preparations and bluff concentrations of troops at various 
parts of the Western Front, notably between Ypres and Lens, 
each side of Rl&ns, round Verdun, and also right in the 
south, it was hoped to deceive the Enten^ as to the decisive 
front. These deceptions were very successful. Extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken by the Germans, in con- 
centrating their troops for the battle and the (Armans 
.undoubtedly achieved a strategic surprise although the 
approximate front of attack and the date were both known 
,to the British before the battle. 

The Entente as a whole completely failed to concentrate 
their armies on the battlefield at the decisive time and place. 
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Tite Britisii had a very extended front to hold and i^re 
forced to safeguard the Channel Ports and the Erench 
tcoal-fields ; they therefore had to keep sufficient forces in the 
north. Actually half the British reserves^ i.e. nine •out of 
eighteen divisionSi-were north of Arras clear of the battle;* 
front. The French on 21st March had the bulk of theift. 
reserves in the Verdun area ready to meet an expected attack * 
there or at Rheims or in Lorraine.* Of the thirty-nine 
French divisions in reserve ;thirty^ were east ofr Rheims. 
Compare the successful Gernran concentration againsf 
Nivelle in April, 1917. 

British General Headquarters, although well informed 
by their Intelligence as^to the locality ^nd date of the 
attack, had misc^ceived the type of attack and fully 
expected ample time for the assembly of their reserves on 
the battle-front. Tins time they never got and the reserves 
were perforce thrown in piecemeal to plug up gaps in the 
front. # • • 


The Lys Battle. (Map XVI.) ^ 

The Germans broke ofi the battle in front of Amiens when 
the Entente resistance hardened early in April. Ludendorff 
then determined to attack in the plain of river Lys, where 
preparations were complete and where the front was^mow 
held very weakly. The attack was carried out on 9th ApriL 
in the first instance by trench divisions, that is, divisions 
holding the line as opposed to assault divisions, and its 
object was merely 4^0 retain the initiative and exhaust '"the 
Entente. The initial success led the Germans to hope for 
great ^nd decisive results and ■ they put a considerable 
proportion of their available reserves into the battle. , They 
did not succeed in ^ achieving any far-reaching success, . 
although the battle did draw in a number of the French 
'divisions and also drew some of the French reserves to the*, 
north. It is notable that the salient created by the Germans 
in' tibe pl^ of the Lys became Just such a' slaughter-hou^ 
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foi the attackers as Palkenhaya criticized in his appreciation 
of the unsuccessful break-through attacks by the Entente 
in 1915. ■* 1 

Th^ battle was broken off by the Germans at the end of 
April. 1 

3 So far the German efforts had been aimed exclusively at 
the British Army. 

, SlTCATIOX^AT THE EnD OF ApBIL 
** At the end of April the Germans had 208 divisions on the 
Western Front ; of these 154 were tired divisions, i.e. had 
been employed in the battles of March and April, and had 
not yet recovered, and twenty were 2nd Class divisions, unfit 
for an offensive. A total of seventy-seven, only twelve 
fresh, were now in reserve mostly between Amiens and the 
sea. 

At this time the Entente had 172 divisions, not counting 
eight Britisb and two Portuguese more or less broken up. 
They consisted of fifty-four British, 106 French, four Ameri- 
can, sis Belgian, and two Italian ; besides these, there 
were numbers of Americans undergoing training. The 
Entente had fifteen British and forty-one French divisions 
in reserve. Practically the whole of the British Army, 
but only one-quarter of the French Army had been in the 
ImtCles. The British reserves were principally between 
Arras and Ypres, and the French between Compiegne and 
Doullens. * * 

The problem before the German Supi^me Command was 
where to attack next ; there was no question that they must 
attack to keep the Mtiative and still try and get a 
decision. * 

. Where was the strategical danger-point for the ErUente I 
(buld a tactical success be gained there ? 

^ Ludendorff considered the Ypres Front, the Somme Front, 
Chemin des Dames — Rheims, and Montdidier— river Oise, 
and decided on the Chgpiin des Dames — Rheims Front. He 
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At'mck oh the Chemh des Dames, 27th Ma y ahd at 
N oyoH, 9th Jhhb 

% 

On %7tli May the Germans attacked Mith twenty-three"* 
divisions on a 33-miIe front along the Chemin des Dames, 
afid again succeeded in achieving a complete surprise, at 
•,any rate a complete strategical surprise, in that there were 

no Entente reserves concentrated to meet the blow. In 

% 

fact, the Entente line w^ so thinly held that very rapid 
progress was made and the^ rit-er Marne was reached from 
Chateau TMerry eastwards, an advance in depth of 30 miles 
by the beginning of June. 

On 9th June, af|er the transfer of heavy artillery, an 
attack by sixteen’ ^visions was launched between Mont- 
didier and Noyon. The Entente were j^repared and held 
and counter-attacked the Germans after an advance of some 
6 mUes. 

This was the turn of the.tide, the Germans had registered 
their last suejeess. 

An important point in the Marne salient was the railway 
and supply g^uestion for the Germans. All the railways 
into the "salient went by Soissons or by Eheims. The 
Germans having faded to take Rheims, only had one broad- 
gauge line for the supply of the mass of troops in the salient, 
a very serious matter, which became a definite danger later. 

Pl^S FOB THB FtHAL ATTACKS AT RhbIMS AHD IN 

Flanders 

At this time, middle of June, Ludendorff considered that 
Foeh had nearly used up his reserves and that not much 
more could be expected of the French Army. He was too 
pptimktic. , 

A ficesh offensive was the only thing open to the Germans. 
The French reserves were mostly on the Montdidier — 
?!ompi&gne— Chateau Thierry Front. The most favourable 
operation strategically would be an offensive in Flanders 

• I 
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or at tlie junction of the Entente Armies, but there -were 
strong British reserves there, rested and reorganized since 
the early battles. German documents show that prepara- 
tions were actually begun for an attack north of th&”Som m e 
in the direction Douilens — ^Amiens for the end of Jtme, but 
this was abandoned and LudendorfE decided to attack again 
at the weakest point and planned an attack on both sides' 
of Rheims for the middle of July, with one of its objects 
to improve the communications .into the Mame salient. 
Immediately following this,“Ludendorff planned a decisi7e 
offensive in Flanders. This was to be the final great effort. 

The attacks at Rheims on 15th July were held up by 
the French before they achieved any success. Their failure 
was due to lack ol suPprise. The attacks were mounted 
exactly like the previous successful German attacks, the 
preparations were as careful and up to a fairly short time 
before the date of attack, the Entente Front was weakly 
held. Actually the French knew the sectors ^nd date of the 
attack and so were able to make very successful airange- 
mente, evacuating the outpost zone east of Rheims and 
destroying the attackers with their artillery fire. The 
German commanders and even their troops knew that this 
great attack had been given away to the French. It is to 
be supposed that Ludendorff considered he had not the time 
or freedom of action to delay and change the site, othSrwise 
his adherence to this operation is inconceivable. 

A * 

Entjssts! Coxthtek-Strokb 

On 18th July"Eoch lamiched his great counter-stroke 
with the aid of numerous tanks, on-the front between Soissons 
and Chateau Thierry. This attack was very successful in 
spite of the Germans receiving warning and Jioldiag some 
reserves in readiness. This was the turning-point of the war, 
the Germans lost the initiative never to regain it. 

Owing to the French attack bringing the only broad-gauge 
railway into the Mame salient under artillery fire on the first 
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da^, German supply to the salient wae extremely difficult. 
Further advances by the French on the Soissons flank 
rendered 1;he salient untenable for this reason, and th^ 
GermsSis were forced to withdraw. Ludendorff complains 
c^f the failure of certain German divisions to stand and 
£ght on 15th July and he continues to bemoan failure of 
morale in some of the German troops from this time on, 

• But it must be re’membered that it was not the troops 
nor the cellapse of morale in Qermany that was to blame so 
Siuch as the action of German Supreme Command in forming 
two German armies, one to attack and one to hold the line. 
The Germans frequently boasted of the great deeds of their 
stoarm troops. Tji&t is very well so long as they had the 
initiative, but as soon as they lost it, their other army, the 
passive, ill-trained, ill-cared-for “ line holders,” were bound 
to come into action sooner or later against unforeseen 
Entente attacks. Troops will usually behave in accordance 
with their training and* morale. •!! they have received 
little training and if they are regarded as second line inferior 
troops, they jriU probably behave as such. This the Germans 
found kt their cost and in places their line broke under the 
repeated Entente attacks where they did not expect it to. 

The Flanders offensive was abandoned. Prom now on 
German strategical plans ceased to exist. Their operations 
degenerated into attempts to maintain an unbroken front 
or to conduct an orderly retreat. 

There is one ’important question worth consideration 
during the fighting of August to Novenjber, 1918, and that 
is the question of the facilities in the way of roads and 
railways for a German iWthdrawal. 

The Lille — Hirsbn — M4zi^8 — Mej^z railway was the 
.great latersd on the German front throughout the wax, 
vital to them for the transfer of reserves. This was out 
Jiefore the Armistice at Sedan. 

The next point is the difficulty of the evacuation of 
Belgium (both troops ^d material) through the bottle-neck 
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between tbe Dutch frontier near Li6ge and, say, SeSan. 
The difficult country of the Ardennes, poorly provided with 
railways leading east, lies between. As it was, tile Germans 
at the beginning of the war had to construct a rmw line 
through Vise from Aachen so as to enable more traffic to 
get over the Meuse than Liege could cope with. Th^ 
traffic was nothmg to what there would have been in a* 
forced retreat. Remember the masses of stores abandoned 
by the Germans in Belgiuna and also the fact that some 
of their columns violated the Dutch* frontier, when th^ 
withdrew after the Armistice. 

I think such problems as these must have had their 

influence on the Gerpians prior to the Armistice. . 

% ♦ 

Obseevations on the Gebman Obtensives ■ 

Determination to concentrate for the decisive battle is 
essential to success an(^ a good intelligence service is one of 
the means of attaming this. A comparison d the Writmte 
disposition maps of 21st March and 15th July is very inter- 
esting. In the first case we see a thin line of reserves more 
or less all along the front, rather thmner if anything opposite 
the front that was actually attacked than elsewhere. On 
16th July we see concentrations of reserves in Flanders, the 
Marne, Rheims and Champagne, east of Champagne flot a 
single division m reserve, and in addition troops were kept 
available for the great JBntmte counter-str&ke. 

Surprise is again brought out as one of the chief principles 
of war. Deceive Ihe opposing commahder. 

Tactical success and good strategical plans are bound up 
togeth#. One is no good without the'other. 

Remember the necessity of economy of force so as to_ 
obtain the maximum blow in the decisive attack. Foch 
succeeded in always keeping a sufficient reserve. 

The vital importance of lines of communication is liable 
to be lost sight of in position warfare. Foch’s blow at the 
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lines of communication of the Gennan armies in the Mame 
salient had decisire resulta. 

It is nedessary to keep up-to-date in the means of waging^ 
war. liudendorff utterly failed to appreciate the value of 
tg,nks till too late. Tanks were a very, decisive factor on 
the side of the Entente in 1918. 
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CHAPTER XV 

m 

ludendoref • 

• » 

Ludendobot’s^ Oabeeb Ci 

LudendorfE is the greatest military figure that’ the war 
produced ia the German armies, the only possible rival 
being perhaps Mackensen who, althougbf holdii^ indepen- 
dent command ex^aordiVi^y successfully in Serbia and 
Rumania, was never opposed by highly-trained and equipped 
enemies, and was never.faced by the same military problems 
that LudendorfE went so near to solving. 1 

It is necessary to appreciate Ludendorff’s- position at 
German Supreme Command. In name he was only First 
Quarter-Master General,” equivalent to Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff, in fact it must be recognized tha^for the 
last two years and two months of the war he was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German Armies, that is to say, of 
the largest national army the world has ever seen, and, 
moreover, up to June, 1918, he was a most successful com,- 

mander. . , « 

To appreciate the fact that it was Lud^ndorfi and not 
Hindenburg who cornmanded, it is only necessary to remsStk 
that whenever LudendorfE was absent from Supreme Com- 
mand on leave or in his train visiting armies, he was con- 
nected % telephone to aU army group?. In fact, where 
Ludendorff moved, there was Supreme Comma?id. 

His p(»ition me-d-vis Hindenburg may be compared in 
sOTie measure to that of Gneisenau with Blucher but more 
exactly to that of the great Moltke in Ms relations to the 
Empwor William I in 1866 and 1870. 
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Brich. Ludendorff was born in the proraice of Posen in 
1865, so he was for the Germans a very yoimg general. He 
received a* co m m i ssion in the infantry in 1882 at the age of 
seventeen and served with infantry, marines and grenadiers.* 
He passed through the German War Co^ege and joined the 
General Staff as captain in 1895, since when he served 
" almost continuously as a stafi officer, first on divisional and 
oorps staffs, then as* teacher of tactics at the War College, 
and finally he joined the inner ckele of the Great General 
Staff at Berlin. Here he -.became head of the operations 
section and responsible for the plan of concentration and 
initial deployment of the German armies for war. It is 
interesting to note that in 1911-12 Ludendorff urged the 
formation of three new army corps on ^ permanent active 
basis, for he considered them essential to the German plan. 
The Government and the Reichstag ^ould not agree to tins 
and on ’'^udendorff commencing a campaign to urge their 
formation, ha was ejected from the.Great General Staff and 
sent to conBnand a regiment. In April, 1914, he became a 
major-general (at the age of forty-nine) and was given com- 
mand o| an infantry brigade at Strassburg. 

On the outbreak of war, Ludendorff became deputy-chief 
of staff of Billow’s Second* Army. 

In this position he went as liaison officer with Gen. Von 
Tj jtnrnio b who was charged with the capture of Liege. 

The German plan of attack was to pass several brigades of 
infantry between the forts by night to converge on and to 
se&e the bridges and citadel while cavalry crossed the Meuse 
north of the fortress and co-operated against the w^tem 
face. * 

The cavalry weffe checked and the^iofantry advance went 
. badly. Lwdendorff followed one of the infantry brigades in 
order to be able to report progress. The brigadier was 
^ killed and the brigade halted, everything was in confusion. 
The column was involved in close country between rows of 
cottages and lanes north of Fort Fleron. 




CHAPTER XV • 

LUDEKDOREF * 

• • 

LTTBE]SrDOR3?®'’S^ CaREEB 

Ludendorff is the greatest military figure that* the war 
produced in the German armies, the only possible rival 
being perhaps Maokensen who, although* holding indepen- 
dent command ext 5 .aordinarily successfuUy in Serbia and 
Rumania, was never opposed by highly-trained and eq.uippe 
enemies, and was never.faced by the same military problems 
that Ludendorff went so near to solving. I 

It is necessary to appreciate Ludendorff’s* potion a 
German Supreme Command. In name he was oviy imt 
Quarter-Master General,” equivalent to Deputy CMef ot 
the General Staff, in fact it must be recognized tha^for the 
last two years and two months of the war he was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German Armies, that is to say, ot 
the largest national army the world has ever seen, and, 
moreover, up to June, 1918, he was a most successful eom,- 

mander. • n « j + 

To appreciate the fact that it was Ludbndorff and not 

Hindenburg who commanded, it is only necessary to rem^ 
that whenever Ludendorff was absent from Supreme Com 
mand on leave or in his train visiting armies, he was con- 
nected Uy telephone to all army groupf. In fact, where 
Ludendorff moved, there was Supreme Command. 

His position wis-d-ws Hindenburg may be compared in 
some measure to that of Gneisenau with Blucher but more 
exactly to that of the great Moltke in his relations to the 

Biapwoi* I vx 1866 and 18 | 0 . 
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Brich LadendorfE was born in the province of Posen in 
1865, so he was for the Germans a very yoxmg general. He 
received a'commission in the infantry in 1882 at the age of 
seventeen and served with infantry, marines and grenadiera.” 
He passed through the German War College and joined the 
General Staff as captain in 1895, since when he served 
" almost continuously as a staff officer, first on divisional and 
corps staffs, then as* teacher of tactics at the War College, 
and finally he joined the inner circle of the Great General 
iStaff at Berlin. Here he •became head of the operations 
section add responsible for the plan of concentration and 
initial deployment of the German armies for war. It is 
interesting to note that in 1911-12 Ludendorff urged the 
formation of three new army corps on permanent active 
basis, for he considered them essential to the German plan. 
The Government and the fleichstag yould not agree to this 
and on ’uudendorff commencing a campaign to urge their 
formation, h« was ejected from the.Great General Staff and 
sent to command a regiment. In April, 1914, he became a 
major-general (at the age of forty-nine) and was given com- 
mand o| an infantry brigade at Strassburg. 

On the outbreak of war, Ludendorff became deputy-chief 
of staff of Biilow’a Second* Army. 

In this position he went as liaison officer with Gen. Von 
il^nimich who was charged with the capture of Liege. 

The German plan of attack was to pass several brigades of 
infantry betweeft the forts by night to converge on and to 
sefee the bridges and citadel while cavaky crossed the Meuse 
north of the fortress and co-operated agamst the western 
face. 

The cavahy wefte checked and the infantry advance went 
. badly. Ludendorff followed one of the infantry brigades in 
order to be able to report progress. The brigadier was 
^ killed and the brigade halted, everything was in confusion. 
The column was involved in clc^e country between rows of 
cottages and lanes north of Port Pleron. 
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LudendorfE on Ms oto responsibility moved to the fr«nt, 
took command of the column ap/i successfuEy fought his 
way by night to the heights overlooking the Meuhe bridps 
%ad the city. In the morning the morale of Ms feading 
companies began to waver. Ludendorff at once ordered 
an advance to seize the bridges and thinking he saw th^ ^ 
wMte flag flying over the citadel, motored there alone 
and discovered his mistake; hfe then summoned the 
garrison to surrender, wMch they did, several hundreds of^ 


Later on supporting brigades were moved in and the 

whole city held. , r j 

Towards the end of August, Ludendorff was transferred 

to the Eastern Eroijt to save the situation in East Prussia 
and here he became Chief of Staff to Hindenburg and the 


Eighth Army. ... ' 

From this point on his fortunes lay first on theglastern 
Front and Ms success majr be traced by the German ^etories 
there, and from September, 1916, at Supreme Command 
until his fall in October, 1918. 


LtrnESfDOiiB’S'’s Chabaotbr 

Although Ludendorff thought 'deeply on tactical problems 
and produced many original tactical ideas, it is not fair to 
class Mm merely as a great tactician and no strategist,^ Hg 
has been thus described probably owing to his decisions 
during the German offensives in 1918. Frdtn the nature of 
the operations in the west in 1917 and 1918 his thoughts 
may have turned more on tactical problems in those years, 
but what finer examples of sound and even brilliant strategy 
can be found than the campaign of Tafinenberg and the 
Masurian Lakes, and the Second Invasion of Polaiad in 1914. 
Ludendorff always had large strategical ideas. It a,ppears 
probable that he makes little mention of strategy in Ms book 
in describing the decisions of 1918 owing to those decisions 
having failed to produce the strategical results desired. 


* 
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l^udendorff at Supreme Command undoubtedly had a 
large influence on poli^cal matters, he was continually 
interfering in matters of policy and caused the downfall of 
more than one Chancellor. His popularity was great m the 
German Empire, but in the civil government and among the 
jpolitical parties supporting it, his interference was resented. 

On one occasion when LudendorfE pressed in vain for 
i*rince Billow as •Chahcellor, he remarks : — “ Nothing 
remained but to carry* on with my heavy labours and to 
tiontinue my fight with the Government.” 

Lake rdost Germans, Ludendorff’s judgment of moral 
factors would appear to have been faulty on occasions. 
Wlien urging the* civil government pf Germany to pro- 
duce more and more men for the ^ront, Jie disregarded the 
moral effect on the nation of sending its last manhood to 
slaughter. • . , 

Ludei^riorff’s personal courage, readmess to assume 
responaiiility and driving power ai^ beyond question. He 
must be a man of great personality and strength of character. 
He was at all times ready to impose his will on others, for 
examplq, Austrian Supreme Command was as clay in his 
hands even when he was only Chief of Staff of an army group 
in the east. • 

On the other hand, he is an egotist of the most pronounced 
tjp^ -malring the most of his own achievements and appear- 
ing in his book in a vainglorious strain at times. He suffers 
in this respect *by comparison with his great rival Ealken- 
hayn, who, for a German, would appear to have been quite 
modest. 

In spite of such defects Ludendorff worked heart and 
soul for his country and its cause and used his great brain 
, and characier for the service of Germany. 

A consideration of the follovtdng problem may enable one 
to form a personal opinion of Ludendorff. If Ludendorff 
had not been thrown out of the Prussian War Office by the 
politicians in 1912, he would have been Moltke’s Director of 
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MiUterv Operations at Supeme Command in AnpJ, IWI- 
“SXt he was an axdent fsciple ol ScMen and 
hia war*plan, and knoTOg also his strength of OhMacto. 
ftonld he have kept Moltke on the right path, and what 
wSd have been the resnlt oi the Mame Campaign ! . 
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APPENDIX I 


NOEMAL.GEEIVIAN* OEGlNIZATION IN AUGUST, 1914 

L Ihfaotby Beiqabe. 

Headquarters. • 

2 Eegiments. ^ 

Each Regiment had 3 Battalions and 1 Machine Gun Com- 
• pany (6 guns). Each Battalion had 4 Companies which 
were numbered from 1 to 12» throughout the Eegiment, 
th % Machine Gun Company being numbered 13* 

• ^ # • 

2. Active Divisioh. * 

Headquarters, 

2 Infantrj Brigades. 

Divisional Troops. 

1 Field Artillery Brigade of 2 Field Artillery Eegiments. 
Each Field Artillery R^ment, 6 Batterm of 6 gum each. 
Total, 72 guns. 

i Pioneer Field Company En^neers. 

« 1 Divisional Bridging Train. 

1 Divisional Telephone Detachment. 

1 Cavalry Slegiment. 

3, Active Cobps. ^ ^ 

Headquarters. 

2 Divisions. 

Corps Troo|^. • 

1 Foot Artillery Battalion, 4 Batteries of 4 gum each* 
1 Jogrer Battalion. 

1 Pioneer Field Company Engin^rs. 

* Corps Bridging Train. 

Corps Telegraph and Telephone Detachment 
Columns, Trains, etc. 
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4. Cavalby Division. • 

Headquarters. ^ 

3 Cavalry Brigades. ^ 

Divisional Troops, ^ 

1 Horse Artillery Ahteilung of 3 Batteries of 4 guns each. 
3 Jdger BattalioHS, each with 6-gun MacMne Gun Company: 

1 Machine Gun Battery of 6 guns. ^ 

I Pioneer Detachment Engifieers. 

Heavy and Light Wireless StaiSons.^* ^ 

Intelligence Detachment. ^ ^ 

Cavalry Motor Transport Column. 

5. Cavalby Bbigade. * 

Headquarters. 

2 Cavalry Regiments each of 4 Squadrons. 

* 4* ^ 

6. Plying Squabeo^. 

6 Aeroplanes. 

1 Squadron was provided for eacl\ Active Corps as well as^one 
for each Army. * •* 


Steenoths. * * 

Division, 17,500 (12,000 Rifles). • 

4,000 Horses (600 Swords). 

24 Machine Guns. 

72 Guns. 

Reserve Division as above except that it only had 36 guns. 
Corps, 44,000 (25,000 Rifles). 

15,000 Horses (1,200 Swords). 

54 Machine Guns. ^ 

160 Guns, 

Reserve Corps same as above except that it bnly had 88 guns. 
Gmalry Division, 7,000 (5,000 Swords and Rifles). 

" 5,500 Horses. 

24 Machine-Guns. 

• 12 Guns. 

# 

In 1914, all Cavalry DiTOions did not have 3 J%e^Battalions, 
therefore number of rifles varied. 



APPENDIX II 

ORpEE OF BATTLE OF GERIilAN AEMES, AUGUST, 1914 


Active 


and Ersatz 
iReservel I>ivi- 
; IHvi- 


Obebst Heebes Leeteh {Supreme 
Command) 

CJaief of General Staff, Yon Moltke 

First Army (Von Sliiief} 

II, III, IV, IX Corps 

III, IV, IX Reserve Corps « 
iOtli, llth, 27tii«Landw»]:ir Bri- 

gadpcs 

II Cavalry Corps (Yon der 
Marwitz) 

, Tot^e 

, Secokd ARhVY fV'on Btilow) • 
VII, X, Guard Corps 

VII, X, Guard Reserve Corps 

* 25th, 29th Landwehr Brigades 
I Cavalry Coips (Von Rich-** 
tofen) 

^ ^ Total . . • . . . 

Third Aiomy (Von Hausen) 

XI, XII (Saxon), XIX (vSaxon) 
Corp^ 

XII Reserve Corps 
47tfi Landwehr Brigade 

Total . . . , . 

, Fourth Army (Duke AlbrSeht of 
Wiirtemherg) 

W^I, VIII, XVIII Corps 

VIII, XVIII Reserve Corps 
49th Landwuhr Brigade 

T^tal 

..Fifth Army (Crown Princo of 
Prussia) 

V, XIII, XVI Cbrps 
V, VI Reserve Corp% SSrd Re- 
serve Division 

13th, 43rd, 45lli, 53rd and 9th 
Bavarian Landwehr Brigades 
IV Cavalry Corps 

Total ...... 

Total for five right wing armies 
Equivalent to ; — 61 div: 


I 14 


12 


10 


II 


55 


ICWalry 


Bri- 

gades. 


Dim* 


3 ' 3 


12 


__ isions and 

7 cavalry divisions, 
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6. Srsas Ahmy (Crown Prince Rup- 

preoht of Bavaria) 

XXI Corps, I, II, III Bavaria 
Corps 

I Bavarian Reserve Corps 
Guard, 4th, 7th, 8th Ersatz Divi- 
sions 

III Cavalry Corps" 

Tota^ . . 

7. Seventh Army (Von Heeringen) 

XIV, XV Corps , 

XIV Reserve Corps, Strassburg 
Reserve Division 
Bavarian Ersatz, 19th Ersatz' 
Division 

109th, 112th, 114th, 142nd Land- 
wehr Regiments 

Total 


Total for two left wing armies 


Active 

and 

Reserve 

Bivi- 

sions. 

Ersata 

Divi- 

sions. 

Land- 

welir 

Bri- 

gades. 

Cavalry 

Divi-0 

sions. 





- 


m 




# 


n 



9 

10 

(a) 4 


3 




t 


m 

• 






7 

(a) 2 

2 

1 #> 

— 

17 

(a) 6 

2 

3 


(a) Note . — ^The six Ersatz Divisions had seventeen Infantry 
Brigades. 

Equivalent to : — 27 divisions and ^ 

3 cavalry divi^ons. 


Total Western Front 

72 " 

6 

14 

10 


f* 

1 






Equivalent, to : — 88 divisions and 

10 cavalry divisions. ^ 
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8. EAstraEN Fkont 

Eighth Abmy {Von Prittwitz) 

•l, XVII. XX Corps » 

I Reserve Corps^ Srd Reserve' 
Division 

Lapiiweli^ Division (Von der 
Golt^ ^ 

2nd, 6tb, 70tli Landweiir Brigades 
1st Cavaliy Division 

To!rAii ..... 


Equivalent to ?*~-llJ divisions and 

1 cavalry division. 

{6f Note * — ^Main Reserves of Konigsberg, Tliom, Grandenas 
(Dandwebr Brigades), equivalent to at least two more divlsioni, 
took part in field operations at an early date. 


Active 

and 

Eoserve 

Divi- 

sion 

I>and- 1 Dinci- 
wclir i wekr 
Divi- ! Bri. 
sioiw. j i^ades. 

i 

Cavalry 

Bivl- 

fiions. 

, ' 

1 

% 

! 

i 

i 

1 1 

; 


9 

i (b) 3 

1 
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APPENDIX III 

n-DT»T7T? OP BATTLE OF GERMAN ARMIES AT fHE 
BmSs oim MAraE.-VB!BDUN. Ui^OY, 6 th 

SEPTEMBER, 1914 


at« Hau- 
Corps to 


. FmsT Abmy ^ 

II, III, IV, IX Corps 
IV Reserve Corps , 

II Cavalry Corps • 

Totai* ,*.•••• ® 

Not&.— Ill Reserve and IX Reserve 
Corps at Antwerp. 

2. Second Abme 

VII, X, Guard Corps 
X Reserve Corps • 

I Cavalry Corp» , 

Total . • • ' 

jVoie. — ^Vn Reserve Corps 
beuge. Guard Reserve 
Bussia. 

Xn Beserye Corps (less 24tli Beserve 
Division) 

TotaXi . * • * * * * 

Note.—'Kl Corps to Russia. 24tb 
Beserve Division, at Givet. 

4. FotiETH Abmv 

vin, xvin Corps 

VUI, XVlH Reserve Corps 
49th Landwehr Brigade 

Total . . • • • • • 

Note.—Yl Corps transferred to rutn 
Army. 

6. Firm Abate . 

V, VI, Xm, XVI Corps 
V, VI Beserve Corps ... 

33rd Reserve, 2nd Landwehr Divisions 
43r3 and 45th Landwehr Brigades 
IV Cavalry Corps • 

Total 


Bivi- 

sions. 

ih 

Infan- 

try 

Bri- 

gades. 

Cavalry 

Divi-^ 

sions. 

# 



« 


# 


10 

. 

B ® 


45 


Total for five right wing armies 

Equivalent to 46^ divisions and 

■ , . ^ csbvalry divisions, ^ 

14i division lees than on IStli Aiignst* 

m ' , 
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Inf an- cavaliy 
Pivi- try ■ 

sions, gions. 

gades. 0 


Bavarian Corps 
■ iBavarian Beserve Cor^. . 

gl?d"«r8th“SUrsi|WsioBS 

. S6tli Ersatz, 61st lEleserve Bngad 

TTT Qfkvalry Corps • _ 

• Note.-^lBi^Svm Bivisibu toWa. 

7 . sot™ Bavarian, Bberhardt 

(Ersatz) Corps ^ 

® XIV Beserve ^rps • 

mh Ersatz . ♦ 

65tli Landwelir Brigade 




TOTAX. for left wing armies 

n jn m 


‘Bioivatot to ; 25i 

!» o. U aivislon. »d 1 0‘v“-» 

August. 



appendix IV 
KTOSIAH OKOAMZATION 

1. ISFASTBT BEGIMEST. 

' Headquarters. y 

4 Battalions. maohme guns). 

• MacHne Gun Section v 

2. IsEAETB'S’ Division. , ^ 

Headquarters. Artillery 

4 Beaments. , „ batteries, and Axtiue y 

• . 

3. COEES (normal). • ^ , 

f LdanS^Svisions. g-gun batteries, and Howitzer 

A CaVAI^^^'^T Bbigabe, ^ 

' of 6 B^^aafonB eoci. Strength of o regt 

1 040 all ranks. ^ ; 

5. Oavaeey Division. 

f ^ivalry of 2 C-gun batteries (M^ gw^s). 

f section of 8 mneUM gn»- 

6. CAVAnBY CoEP^ IHeiinons. 

IVon. 2 to » ^tjGTIST, »1* 

EOTSIAS 0W>E® " oonnn.nder-to.OUef, Gr«.d 

GiOTBAl. H»inW«sraM- GenaU 

CMef of General Staff. Genqpai 

Yanushkevicb. 

General Quartermaster, 
General Danilov. 

TtT ^ West Ebont. General Jilmski. • 

'■ ?SfArr(^nnenIemjf). 

S' 

W &d, 3,d Ovalry won.. 

Iffl xTsw Co'I*- . 

Divisions. 
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. SptJTH-WES'E,EBOSfT. General Ivanov. 

Fourth Army (Salza). , rorn= 

Yt v SPI, in Caucasian, Grenadier tcrp.. ^ 

13tl]^ 14th Cavalry Divisions. 

Fiph Army (Plehve). 

VXVll "gTy, XXV Corps. . . . • 

; tissack CavaJry 

Third Army (RuzsM). • 

TV X, XI, XXI ®orp?. _ _ 

• eti, Kjtii, iitt 

Eighth Army 

• xT^r tTTTT XII XKl^ CforpS. . . 

VII, Vllij -Swii, I ^ 1 , Divisions. 

12th, W Combined Cossack Cavairy 

^ Inbepehbent AB31IES. 

’ tNinth Army (L^itski) at axs^ ■ , 

Guard, I, XVHl Corps. * 

Sixth Army at Petrograd. 

St^mth Army at Odessa^ ^ , 

Army of the Caucasus. 

II Caucasian. 

I Turkistan. 

I n, HIT IV, V, Siberian. 

XXII*(from ViBland). MoBmizATios. 

6 Total Steength oe Ettssian 
1914. 


6. 


fc. . . * 

^7 Corps coiitaiBiPS • 

?0 ^ciL infantry divisions. 

35 reserve infantry divisions. 

18 independent rifle brigades. 

36 Cavaky Divisions. 

Artillery. - , , each. 

Infantry Division, 48 n_ fr^ howitzers. 

T^far,+TV DiviSlOBS. 


(i-) 


(ii.) 

tiii.) 


(i.) 

(ii.) 

fiii.l 


240 Infantry Divisions 
64 Cavalry Divisions, 
Aeroplanes 838. 


Freaoh. EngH^* 
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Mv War Memories. 2 Vo^. • ■ • 

General Headquarters, 1914-16, and its 
Critical Decisions . . • • • * 

Duties of tlie G^eueral Stan • * 

The March on Paris, 1914 . * • • 

Bnssia in 1914-17 . * • ^ * 

40 days in 19X4 . . • • • 

Last Four Montbs - • • • ■ • 

Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches .. - 

With the Russian Army, 1814-1 /• 
Vols ■ ‘ 

Le Grand Etat Major Allemand . ■ 

Pourquoi I’AUemagne a eapituw . • 

La Defense de la Position Fortifi6 
d’ Anvers en 1S14 . • • - • 

Der Fellzug der G. 

Rumanen und „ ' 

Graf Sohlieflen und der Weltkcieg . 
Der Mamefeldzug,‘19l4 • • • • 

Mein Bericht zur Mamesehlacbt . . 

Mamefeldzug. • • • • • ’ 

Die Mameschlacht, fvl4 . 


Bis 2nr Marne 

I stratagiMhOT uberbliiaber den 

* Weltkrieg, 1914-18 * * - • / 

I Die MarzoSensive, 1918. Strategie 
iider tahtih* * • • * * _ * ! 

Der Groase Krieg in Feld und Heimat 

Sohlachten und Gefechte . • • 

I Die Wiederherstellung der Eiswhah- 
nen des Westliohen Kriegsschamp- 

Dct Grosse Eiieg, Vol. HI. Organi- 
" zationen 

I Technifc im Weltkneg • * • * ' 

m B.D.SX Jo^aL 
Army Quarterly. 

Jc>urnal. 

The Times Literary Supplement. 
Articles in Bevue Militaire General, 

' Bovue Militaire Swisse. 

, MUitar-Wochen blatt. 
Ru^ian Historical Military Review. 


Lndendorff 


Falkenhayn 

Schellendorff 

Kdnck 

Gonrko 

Maurice 

Maurice < 

Haig 

Kno:s 

Buat 

Douchy 

French Gen. otaii 

Lt.-Gen. -Deguise 

Falkenhayn 

Foerster 

Buhl 

Billow 

Hausen ^ ^ 
Baumgarten" 
Crasihs 
Tappen. 
Beichsarchiv 


m' ^ 

W. Muller-Loebnitis 

Otto von Moser ■ 

Otto Fehr, 

Oberst Bauer 
Great Gen. Sta0 


Bretsschman 

Bchwarte 

Schwarte 
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